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FOREWORD 



The aims o£ this pamphlet arc to give brief accounts of the vays In 
which a number of schools made use of short-stay residential expe- 
rience and to highlight a number of Issues for consideration and 
llscusslon by teachers and others interested in residential work as 
part of the education of young people. The emphasis is on Che 
experience and its relation with the schools rather than on the 
centres which are used. 

The pamphlet is based upon residential work observed within the 
normal course of school visiting by field officers of the Schools 
Council during 1970. Experience of residential work was discussed 
in schools, with teachers and with pupils, and in most instances the 
residential centres themselves were visited while pupils were staying 
in them. The pamphlet has been compiled from the writings of field 
officers and several ot the teachers concerned. 

In order to allow a rich variety of experience to be described 
without widening the scope of the pamphlet to an extent that would 
make identification and discussion nf different aspects difficult, 
the work observf^d was confined to pupils agud 11 to 16 years and 
excluded: visits to places outside Britain, schools which offer full- 
time residential schooling or provide a term or more of residence for 
some pupils. 

When considering the residential experience ot older pupils the 
authors are conscious that many children have already had their first 
experience of this kind by the time they are 11 ye'*«.s old. They are 
also aware of the particular role of the ric^^ studies Council in 
pioneering field studies courses lor schools, especially though not 
exclusively related to post-- 16 studies. 

It is recommended that the pamphlet be read ir conjunction w[i>i 
the Schools Council's publicatii)n Out nul Ahoui ♦ «> |4 «h Iilt' s (aiidc i / 
Safety on Kdiicalional Visits Miv.'ins /Mm ini./n Kihic n t i ^mm 1 , i'>72), * hicli 
gives a broad survey of out-of-scho' I rutivilies v ith .s| eci^l emphasis 
on safety aspects. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In recent years there has been a greatly iiari-iMM! iiuvi-.ta In and use 
by schools of residential experience lasting from a few days to several 
weeks. It Is not so long ago that opportunltl !S for many children to 
spend some time away from their families were very limited. Now there 
must be few schools In which some pupils do not go on residential 
courses for one purpose or another. Many LEAs have built, bought or 
adapted premises, ranging from derelict cottages to country houses, 
for use as residential centres; an increasing number of schools have 
obtained their own residential Cacilities. 

With demands upon curriculum, timetabling, staffing and finance, 
it is Important to examine what residential experience is believed to 
contribute to the education of children which could not be done on a 
day basis from school. What are the objectives of residential work 
and what planning is necessary to achieve them? An attempt is made 
here to present the essentials of residential experience as seen by 
the many schools visited by the Schools Council's field officers. 



Social considerations 

The social element is an Intrinsic one in the work of .all the schools, 
so fundamental that many might not mention it in stating the aims for 
a particular unit of work. Such alms are often those directly 
concerned with the subjects or activities being carried out. In living 
with a group, large or small, for a period of time away from home the 
schools hope that children will: 

(a) develop an increasing understanding and tolerance of their 
fellows; 

(b) learn to accept the regulations Imposed by the very fact of 
living In a small, compact community; 

(c) develop, if it does not already exist, a willingness to 
contribute to the welfare of the group in work, leisure and 
hou*;ehold chores. 

Most pupils and staff are impressed by the increased mutual 
understanding and respect developed over « period of residential work, 
and would claim to be better Cor this. The informality possible in 
the residential situation contributes Kteatly to this; it is not easy 
to remain dlrtant after a day in the rain, ploughing through bogs and 
st-eams in the company of a group of children. This sharing of all 
experiences, gay or dismal, pleasant or nasty, and perhaps particularly 
the special interest or achievement, sometimes drawing on the limits 
oi one's mental or physical resources - all this creates a bond. 



The relationship between teacher and pupil Is continuous and neither 
can easily conceal his true self from the other. The teacher sees the 
pupil under entirely new clrcuisstancet and sees aspects which, at school, 
may r«Mln hidden. Often they give the teacher a deeper Insight Into the 
pttpll as an Individual. Mew aspects of personality becoaie apparent - 
whether or not he Is persistent or gives up easily, prefers to work or 
play alone or In a group, le^ds or follows. Is self-reliant or dependent, 
capable of organising his own time and activltias. The presence of the 
teacher means that there can be a reinforcement of Learning when it is 
required. Often too the pupil realises that the teacher is learning at 
the same time, and thereby can be encouraged in his own efforts. In 
addition, the know ledge teachers gain of each other can have a profound 
influence on staff relationships, and so on the general life and work of 
the school* 

All visitors have to adjust to the local community. Where the change 
of environment is marked and where good contacts are established this can 
lead to an appreciation of what may be a completely new %<ay of life. This 
is perhaps seen more particularly when children from an urban area are 
brought into the countryside and into contact with sympathetic local people. 

Personal development 

Social and personal development are inseparable, but in many examples of 
residential experience a deliberate attempt is made to provide the kind 
of atmosphere in which personal development can occur. Opportunities for 
developing confidence and self-reliance by careful grading of situations, 
whccher in academic work, in outdoor activities or socially, contrljute to 
the overall effectiveness of the stay. Similarly, qualities of leadership 
can be fostered sometimes by allocation of leadership responsibility, but 
mdte usually by creating a fairly fluid situation In which leaders can 
ef^rge and change. Often youn^istcrs show leadership in the nevv situation 
which the teacher could not have anticipated. A valuable part of any stay 
is the opportunity for young people to le-^rn to cope by themselves with 
new situations. There are opportunities also to take part in physical 
activities not possible in the neighbourhood of the school. In these the 
presence of sympathetic staff, sharing both In the activities and in the 
physical conditions, is a source of encouragement and support. 

In their aim of encouraging personal development most of the schools 
consider It essential to offer pupils a large measure of responsibility 
for their own work - elt'ier within a reasonably firm framework or In a 
more flexible situation which encourages and enables the children to 
follow up Interests as they arise. 

Academic aspects 

Academically, residential work Is • logical extension of the idea of the 
expanding classroom. School work ca., provide llrst-hand, inquiry-based 
experience, but residential work cin provide continuity v)l this experience 
with a more concentrated personal invnlvetneiU . There is a [reedom from 
timetable constraints which enables interests or lines ol development to 
be followed up immediately. For this to be effective, It may be necessary 



to avoid Coo rigid organization. It also I'ollows that a resldentlf I 
centre should be well provided with equipment, books and materlaU 
to satisfy readily the needs of any child. The level o( motivation 
unexpectedly seen in some children previously apathetic or even 
hostile to school Is commonly mentioned: the child who became absorbed 
In fossils, the town boy who avidly read any book on birds he could 
find, the general willingness of children to work unasked well Into 
the evening. T!he real situations met with give a foundation upon 
which children can base understanding. 

Examples of work 

This pamphlet Is concerned with the use schools made of centres rather 
than with details of the centres themselves. The considerable variety 
and range of provision met by field officers Is nevertheless of Interest: 

(a) LFA centres, fully staffed, cifferlng courses for Individual 
schools or groups of schools; 

(b) LEA centres fully staffed providing a base In which schools 
carry out work planned by themselves, centre staff providing 
help and advice as required; 

(c) LEA centres, with only domestic staff, used by schools for 
their own work; 

(d) schools with their own centres, almost Invariably with no 
resident staff and entirely Independent; 

(e) acconnodatlon provided by a variety of bodies such as the 
Field Studies Council, Youth Hostels Association and various 
holiday associations; 

(f) hotels or guest houses used by schools; 

(g) camps, sometimes on private sites, sometimes on LEA sites: 

(h) exchanges of pui^lls between schuils > usual ly, but not 
always, in which children stay with their counterparts. 

Many of the schools make use of most o£ these variations and some 
use all of them. Examples of the work observed are presented in two 
ways: first, short examples are grouped under broad headings; secondly 
for each of a few schools an outline is given uf the residential 
experience undertaken and of the school's general philosophy to%i»rds it» 
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II. EXAMPLES OF RESIDENTIAL WORK 



The following tlmple cUt8l£lcatlon Is used as a framework within which 
to present examples o£ residential experience: 

A. Work In which the main aim was to provide a change of 
environment 

Work based on subjects, groups o£ subjects or activities 

Work concerned primarily with Introducing or developing 
leisure pursuits 

Work which attempted to extend what the school was trying 
to do In bridging the gap between school and adult ll£e 

Each o£ these examples represents merely a i*art o£ what the school 
does In residential work and In general. In selecting examples, In some 
cases only particular features of a whole course. It Is to be understood 
that this Is not a reflection of the extent or special emphasis of a 
school's work. 

A. A chanRe of environment 

mny schools see In residential work an opportunity for providing pupils 
with a radical change of environment. Most residential work tends to be 
done In rural areas, providing an obvious extension of experience for 
pupils from urban areas. Often the residential centre Is a hotel or a 
beautiful old house and provides a marked change of scene for many pupils, 
especially those from backgrounds of varying degrees and types of depri- 
vation. Again some schools make full use of the hard, physical challenge 
of strenuous experience whether the pu. Is are 1 rom deprived backgrounds 
or not. Any new situation can, of course, be a challenge to young people, 
and In successfully facing up to It, with support where necessary from 
sympathetic adults, they gain In confidence and self-reliance. 

The basic aim of all this type of residential work is to attempt to 
widen perspectives and social experience for pupils. Sometimes by joining 
with their contemporaries from other schools the whole experience Is 
further enriched. 

Often a rural school chooses to visit a town or city ol some 
historic Interest. London Is a popular choice, but other places, perhaps 
nearer to school yet not known to the pupiU in seneral, are used with 
good results. The approach varies from school to school; some teachers 
believe In letting the visit make its own impact, with little or no 
preparation i others prepare very thoroughly and provide guides, question- 
naires and maps to help pupils look more deeply, into things that appeal 
to them. Sometimes the visit is seen as a direct extension of school 



work with written work and other forms of recording done dally; * 
sometimes 9 particularly In hotels where ^classroom* facilities are 
not available, the whole time is occupied by visits and activities » 
the consolidation and follow-up being left until the return to school. 

\. Challenging work vilh dttl'icuU boys 

*Och aye, whc(re*s your teacher?* * A young teacher cook on the 
responsible task of taking small groups of two to seven boys, 
with difficult backgrounds, to a school-owned country cottage 
in an isolated spot with no electricity or piped water and no 
amenities except streams, woods, moors and sea all within %Milklng 
distance. A friendship group, usually a nuisance gfMp in school » 
stayed at the cottage for several weekends (Friday evening to 
Sunday evening); the aim was to help the boys achieve self-control 
and co-operation in the buf^iness of living and working together 
under difficult conditions. 

During the weekends work was done on the development » 
decoration and general maintenance of the cottage, making contact 
with local people, helping on farms, long arduous walks, camping. 
The series of weekends culminated in camping for a week in a distant 
area - Scotland in this case. 

The teacher gives us some of his aims: 

To improve physical fitness and agility, by satisfying a 
natural desire for adventure, in a healthy environment, in 
hill walking, rock scrambling, swimming, minor teats of 
endurance, etc. 

To encourage development of qualities of character and 
attitude oF mind under a policy of companionable Informality 
and organised recreation rather than rigid regimentation ... 
self-confidence, courage, self-discipline, obligation to 
others, sense of leadership. 

To give instruction in basic camp-cr^jil s!<iIU, map-reading, 
compass i»ork, first aid, hygiene, country code ... 

Elementary (geography, geology, biology based on observation 
and spontaneous question and answer. 

The 'companionable informality' is well Illustrated by the 
quotation above. It was the greeting of the Scottish landlady 
when the group arrived, and the teacher was in fact proudly 
sporting a two-day-old beard at the tlmel 

The school staff were unanimous in their agreement on the 
great Improvement in the bnys* attitudes to school and to other 
members of staff, and In the rapid Improvement in quantity and 
quality of their work in school in aj_l subjects. 

One boy, who was not particularlv good at writing or spelling 
but had a good, vivid turn of phrase, ended what was for him a 
long account of oiic weekend with 'The week taught tne another thing - 
think of others and help them if they need help.' 
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2. Deprived girls tlirivo j]JJ- \ 'vifse 

'Well-mannered and welcoinln« to everyone'- Hi is Rirls' school is 
situated in the depressed slums of a Midland town where all the 
chronic civic problems seem to be concentrated In one area: bad 
housing, decrepit drainage, condemned and empty houses. Factories 
a%Mltlng demolition surround it. Severe social and family problems 
are to be found and many fAmllles haunted by the fniatratlons of 
failure and Inadequacy inhabit the area. There is nevertheless a 
core of semi-skilled workers and labourers, with Intense loyalty 
to their families and workmates. In addition there are groups of 
immigrants with ideals and ambitions of their otm, intent on 
making a good life for their families in a new environment. 

The school runs a course which includes, as part of its 
syllabus, a study of its environment, and of contrasting/similar 
environments such as a more modern industrial town, a holiday and 
tourist resort, a country town in a rural area, a 'civil ized' town 
such as Bath. Visits to each are part of the course. 

Half way through th« course, in December or January, a week's 
residence is arranged at a large old house deep in the country and 
approached by a three-mile drive. This house is provided by the LEA 
for residential courses and has a staff with special interest in 
drama, music and art. It retains the family portraits of its former 
owners, fine decorations and some of its original furniture. 

The wide halls, large rooms, and peaceful grounds, and the aura 
of permanence and well-being, i»re a new experience to these girls. ^ 
The emphasis on things regarded by their families as either 'useless 
or 'beyond the likes of us' is a dramatic change in values which has 
far-reaching results. 

The girls were accompanied by their own form teacher who acted 
as adviser and friend in a strange situation. The whole group went, 
except for the three or four whose parents remained adamant in 
refusing permission because the girls were needed to look after 
younger children and prepare the parents' evening meals. Those 
parents who could not afford the cost were helped by the LEA. Those 
children whose parents would not pay, although they had the money, 
were paid for out of the school fund. (Clothes and even pocket money 
have been provided in particularly difficult or unco-operatlve uases.) 

The course consisted of a week's concentrated work in one of 
the three fields (music, drama, art), the pupils havln , as much free 
choice as possible. Complete freedom of choice was not possible 
because of the strong preference for drama of most of the girls - 
In this school drama Is taken by a very talented teacher who sees it 
as a therapeutic medium. Some Initial disappointment had therefore 
to be dealt with, but It did not last beyond the first day except as 
a memory and a developmental point. 

Music W.I.. the most dillii'ilt 'I'ljirtt lor these i^irls Init the 
p.iticnce and teaching tethiiiqius ot t\u lutor produced sone intcr- 
' .istiUH and nelodion'. work hv i lu': o children with very limited r.iut.ic.ni 
'jflc.<;;i.>.ind> . f iginal p ■ . i ii mi in --.i 1 i );ro,ips oi insi rui'ienta 1 1 sts 
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was the main theme and provided most of the final concert • The 
instruments were drums, cymbals, bells, xylophones, recorder and 
glockenspiel. The original melndy often consisted of only a few 
simple notes played at wide intervals and varied in traditional 
ways, but the build**up of rhythm, interval, dramatic episodes, 
and the intertwining of instrumental effects produced a very 
emotive iompoHitloii and a t-oiurrU' leeliu>* HUicess. Turninj* 
poetry into song also played an Important i^irt • AM these were 
recorded on tape, replayed on return to school and kept as a 
record of the group *s achievement. 

A series of themes was provided for dramatic work, from which 
the pupils made their own choice. They then proceeded as a team 
to build up a play consisting of movement, sound effects and 
character studies to develop the theme. Words were added as and 
when needed and the whole production became part of the final 
concert to which staff and parents were invited. 

The art group had an enormous variety of materials which were 
transformed Into thrae^dlmanslonal models, wall plaques, tiles, 
embroidery, fabric printing and dyeing and many kinds of 
representational and abstract nalntlng. These were individual 
pieces of work, but the grou: also planned the stage scenery with 
the drama and omsIc groups and worked together on this. 

The evenings were spent in entertainment which was varied, but 
demanded the acceptance by the whole group of democratically 
planned programmes. This period before and after dinner was the 
time .dhen a great deal rf personal discussion took place in a 
very adult and balanced way. It was the function of the form 
teachers to use this time to link the residential experiences 
with the home and school experiences through discussion and 
exchanges of opinion. But the girls were free to choose for their 
own enjoyment, the group- organised entertainment or their own 
occupations. There was, for example, a library providing a quiet 
reading place, a writing room, a games room and an art room. All 
staff and pupils changed for dinner which was treated as an 
'occasion* throughout the week. 

The results were felt by the school be very worthwhile. The 
atmosphere of tranquillity had a permanent effect on voices i self- 
control and movement about the school. The interest In aesthetic 
matters was greatly increased, the visits to special art exhibi* 
tions during the next term, for example, being welcomed with 
Interest and much discussion. The school had no one who could 
follow up the kind of musical experience given, but the pupils 
appreciation of music as an interpretation and extension of 
experience was continued In r* I'itod sluJies, t-.-. V'ioye's rluil<ic 
by Benjamin Britten, the Bible and a modern plav on the same theme 
of communal danger occurring In the Coventry plays. The concentra- 
ted experience oi xirou|) vi>rl< v/as .1 K^'cat ht^lp to ilie sthoolV-^ 
planned efforts to substitute co-operation tor competition. But 
there were other bene! its. The residential centre ran weekend 
drama courses on a volunlarv basis. Many of these k^^Is were 
invited back to help as players in large productions where they 
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Joined older and more Intellectual younv; people, and as helpers on 
the club's open days. They were invited to do this because they 
were recognized to be (quotlnj» thi wnrdfiP •ci>mpetent lii organiza- 
tional mactcrs, tacttul in coping with individual visitors, well- 
mannered and welcoming to everyone and willing to help with any 
emergency . * 

>. N>»rt l ie ru gi rls ixpciiciui* lu'ti-l IJji in I i Mulun 

•They had tremendous confidence by the end of the trip' • The 
headmistress of another such school writes: 

Our aim is to produce confident, mature, well-balanced voung 
women, attractive and well informed on many subjects, a credit 
to themselves and to the community, good citizens themselves 
and capable of rearing future good citizens. There are many 
ways of achieving this and residential vacation work, we feel, 
offers an opportunity to teach many things, social and academic, 
in a short time, which could otherwise never be covered. We 
insist on tnp hotels and a balance of visits so that the obvious 
academic gains can be enriched by social experience which often, 
the pupils feel, is more important because it will probably be 
called on again and again in adult life. These children cannot 
gain this experience through their parents and homes and are 
desperately wishing to take that step forward. Social 
opportunity, we feel, is equally as important as academic 
opportunity; without it true progress cannot be made. 

A four-day trip to London was organized through a local travel 
operator who provided a coach for the whole period. Visits were 
made to the Zoo, St Paulas, the Tower of London, the Planetarium, 
London Airport, Hampton Court, the Post Of fire Tower, and the 
usual sights of London. A highlight was to have been a tour of the 
Houses of Parliament conducted by the local MP, but instead ihev had 
a good viewing position for the interesting procedures oi the 
dissolution of Parliament. Free time in one of the large stores vcc 
appreciated. A river cruise, with coimnentaiy by the boatman, ^ave h 
new viewpoint and a not too favourable impression of the Thames. 
The theatre visit was an experience new to almost all the girls who, 
as well as enjoying the performance, were impressed by the size of 
the theatre - and the price of the ice-cream. Make-up and dressing 
to suit the occasion were encouraged throughout. 

At first the girls were slightly subdued in the restaurant, but 
after the first day they relaxed and talked to other people in the 
hotel* By the end of the trip their confidence had greatly increased, 
and they were quite at ease entering stran^»e restaurants and talking 
to waiters. 

Before the trip all these i^Irls had k*eii i^rouped Lo^atfiur for 
tHree days for general brie ling. On thtii return to schoui the;, 
came together for another three days to discuss and write about their 
experiences and to prepare an exhibition for parents and others to 
see. 
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In all, fortv fourth-year i'irls were accompanied by five 
tncmbers of staff plus the headmistress's husband and young 
son (this helped to develop an Informal, family atmosphere . 
The all-ln cost was £15 per girl, for which the school made 
arrangements for regular saving throughout the year. Staff 
paid for themselves. The school used Its very limited 
financial resources to help needy cases. 

A. 'A school At camp* 

The twenty-two years of a school camp have seen >;reat clianges 
both In the school, a secondary modern, and in the uses to 
which the camp Is put. It was started as a holiday camp for 
needy children, but It has developed until It Is a major 
Interest of the school, fully Integrated Into the school's 
general work, and forming part of a programme of outgoing 
and philanthropic activities In which practically all staff 
and pupils are at some time Involved. The success of this 
development from a purely holiday to a broadly educational 
function has led the school to organise a second camp on 
another site. 

Almost as soon as one camp Is finished, planning by the 
master responsible for camps starts for the next year. The 
school Is well provided with camping equipment but, as the 
Idea Is virtually to transfer school to the camp site, three 
marquees are hired, one as a cook house and food store, one 
as a dining tent and one as a classroom. Vast quantities of 
food are ordered. AH pupils who are going are medically 
examined . 

An advance party of senior boys and staff prepare the 
first site over the weekend lor the arrival of the main party 
on the Monday; a fortnight later the equipment Is transferred 
to the site of the second camp. 

Two camps more easily allow a progression of work and 
skills. In 1970 the first camp was attended by about eighty 
younger pupils, many of whom had not been camping or to the 
seaside or away from home by themselves. Instruction In 
elementary camp crafts and preparation of some of the studies 
to be carried out were done In the weeks before, outdoor 
pursuits being an Integral part of the school timetable. 
Each camper was provided with a file containing: 

(a) a message from the headmistress; 

(b) general Information and camp craft; 

(c) a list of personnel and staff; patrol groups (each with 
a leader), study and duty >;roups (mixed); 

(d) a camp timetable; 

(e' notes on canoeing, lightweight camping; 

(f) a map of the area; 

(g) notes on the pilot scheme - an Introductory work and 
study of the area with questionnaire and list of reference 
books ; 

(h) notes on fossils, shore animals, seaweeds, birds, wild 
f lowers ; 

(1) diagram and studv notes on the al^bey. 

The camp timetable <>ii p.i/ civ..' iltr lj..ri' l;"nc:. •■! llic fortnight. 
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Although conducted with an almost military style precision 
the emphasis was on the establishment oi good personal relation** 
shlpsi with staff alert for any children who had difficulties 
In settling down. The classroom marquee was organized on a 
study group basis . each group' having a work table backed by 
display panelling on which work was displayed as It was done* 
After a busy day *ln the field' children returned to camp to 
work enthusiastically on their finds and records; often the 
problem was tu persuade them that it was time to stop. Voluntary 
activities In the evening enabled youngsters to develop almost 
any aspect of work or general activities in which they were 
especially Interested. For some, fossils and fossil hunting 
proved of absorbing Interest; collecting, cleaning up, polishing 
specimens and, in one Instance , eagerly taking a visitor to the 
shore and showing him what could be found and how fossils were 
collected. For many, biology opened up a new, unexpected world 
of wonder leading to the use of reference books , microscopes , 
hand lenses. Others eagerly took advantage of the opportunity, 
with staff supervision, to canoe, or fish, or swim In their free 
time . 

The second camp, attended by thirty boys from the third year 
and above, followed on Immediately* Most had had previous camping 
experience and the programme was devised to allow this experience 
to be pursued more Intensively. Nevertheless it also provided 
an Introduction for beginners. Canoeing, rock climbing, 
orienteering, pot-holing, fishing and a night exercise were 
available for all, while the hardier boys undertook lightweight 
camping expeditions on their own with check visits by staff. 
Classroom periods were expected as before and visits of a more 
familiar educational nature including village studies were carried 
out and recorded. 

The camper's file Included material similar to that lor the 
Junior camp. Information and study sheets were related to the 
area but also reflected the greater maturity in age, interest 
and level of work of the boys; the 'pilot scheme', for example, 
was an exercise In formal route- finding given references and 
distances, with main features of interest and work to be done at 
each point. 

The two camps provided a logical extension ol the school's 
emphasis on outward* looking work and the two periods a week 
devoted to outdoor pursuits. Governors, parents and local people 
generally have been stimulated by the work of the camp and all 
the other work, Including social service, done by the schoc^l. 
The school sees the camps tn part led lai providing; a lai ^^e 
number of pupils (ab()ul a quarter attended the two campfi In 19/0 
when this was written) with the tipportunU^ o\ school work In a 
new environment and of i^xpi^rinn In*/, n tt>tallv dlllerent ran^;c nl 
inquiry work, with a t«»n(h <»! adv/rt^tnn . Tht* staff have .ieen.a 
marked increase in enthuMlasm lor and qua I i t v i^i work i)ot h at 
camp and in school. Thev valne ( happv, intDrntal lamfl 
atmosphere, achieved wlllviut an. |(»ss oi standards w<»rk 
conduct. The headmisfrrss hornrli attends lor n)ost dl thi time 
and the chairman and other members r>| f ^(wernln^ hodv, as vol| 
as nsrents, also visit. 



Day 


Duty 


Morning Afternoon Evening j 


Sat 


All 


Advance party arrives. Erect sleeping tents and cooking 
marquee 


Sun 


3 staff 


Main party arrives. Erect two large marquee 
establish camp. Settle ln« 


B and l*elp 


Mon. 


Group 7 


All groups on pilot scheme; introduction 
to the area 


Arrange class- 
room displays 


TU68 


Group I 


4 And 5 Town (booklet questions) 

6 Abbey 

7 Canoe training 


One hour class* 
room than free 


Wed 


Group 6 


Groups k and 5 Marine biology 
I, 2 and 3 Town 

7 Museum 


One hour class- 
room then free 


Thur 


Group 4 


C»« ffak'l no tT\r\ %i\ t\\ fie lACtfid SrOUD 

Lightweight camping training 
Canoeing 


One hour class- 
room than free 


Prl 


Group 5 


Second year boys lightweight camping* 
expedition 

Groups 1 and 2 Museum 
3 and 4 Abbey 


One hour class- 
room than fraa 


Sat 


Group 2 


Classroom work Free 

Camp maintenance i 


Free 


Sun 


Group 3 


Church or chapel Parents" day visit 
Camp maintenance 


Camp maintenance 
• 


Mon 


Group 4 


All groups walk to neighbouring bay 


One hour class- 
room 


Tues 


Group 6 


All groups on patrol Coach visit and 
tests In town study of neighbour- 
ing small port 


One hour class- 
room than free 


Wed 


Group 3 


Moors walk 


One hour class- 
room then tree 


Thur 


Groups 1/2 


Completion of all Patrol competitions 
group work 


Camp Fire 


Frl 


Group 3 


Strike camp, load equipment and clear site* 
Main party return home by coach « Small 
advance party to second camp slte« 
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The camp timetable 
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B, Subject- based experience 

Residential courses Lor tie Id work In geography and biology have been 
well established through the work both of Individual schools and 
special centres. 

Increasing use is being made ot the possibillry of developing 
courses which cut across subject boundaries and take advantage ol 
special staff interests* 

The development oi Mode III examinations in CSE (as Illustrated 
in examples 3 and 4 that follow) has enabled schools to Include field 
work in their assessment and so extend the benefits of residential 
experience to examination candidates » lor whom pressure on curriculum 
time often prevents or severely limits resident la Ily-based work. 

K l ie Id studies in Knaitsji 

The residential centre used by an individual school in a northern 
Industrial city is a working farm, which is. used also as a guest* 
house for tourists in the summer months. The building is of 
historic and literary interest for its associations with Thrush- 
cross Grange in Wuthering Heights . The maximum number that can 
be accommodated is twenty-five. Bed and breakfast, packed lunch, 
evening meal and supper are provided. There is ample space for 
working in the evenings. 

Interest in the Bronte sisters and the Brontif country as a 
focus for school English activities goes back some seven years. 
It began as a combined course in English, geography, art, and 
botany, and residence for the week was under canvas. Opportunities 
for work in English proved so stimulating that a residential course 
was organised at the farm guest-house. 

It soon became obvious to the teachers that much would be 
gained by integrating these courses into the life of the school. 
A Bronte society was formed with the alms of promoting an interest 
in the literature and lives of the Brontfe' family; providing a wide 
range of English experience; studying the local history and 
geography of Haworth and the surrounding district; and providing 
a mature, social framework for the work of the society. 

The society is now an established part of the life of the 
school, and membership is open to fourth-, fifth- and sixth-form 
pupils. There is a junior section for first-, second- and third- 
year pupils, who are eligible to attend the residential courses 
but can become full membeis ol the society only in the fourth year 
when they are required to take the entrance examination based on a 
knowledge of Jane Eyre . Wuthering Heights and the lives of the 
Bronti' sisters. 

There is an annual exhibition ot photographs* pictures, maps, 
books and written work, illustrating; current and past studies, 
which is open to pupils of the school and visitors* It includes a 
'lecture programme' given bv the children who work partly with 
slides and tape-recordings. A comprehensive catalogue of • resources 
is produced to stimulate interest. A one-day confercMice, held on 
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a Saturday, coincides with the exhibition and is open to all. 
The day is spent in listening to lectures by outside speakers 
who are experts on the Bronte sisters. 

Poriner members of the society attend on these occasions 
and are often present at the normal meetings of the society. 
For them there is also an annual reunion at the farm centre 
and this includes a day walking on the moors followed by tea 
at the farm. For members there is also an annual day*s outing 
by coach to some place of interest linked with the Brontes, 
and a leisurely walking tour. 

Examination of the large and growing library of books, 
pamphlets, maps, pictures, tapes, films and slides enables 
one to appraise the influence that the society has upon the 
English work throughout the school. The children involved not 
only provide examples of work done and set standards, but are 
themselves used as sources of information by their fellow pupils 
who are not directly involved. There no limitation, either 
by ability or finance, on pupils working to attend the residen- 
tial courses. The qualifying examination may appear to be 
restrictive, but only in the sense that it excludes pupils who 
nrc unlikely to benefit from a more detailed studv of the work 
of the Brontes and the geo^^raphica 1 , historical and other 
resources present in the area. The concentration on English 
studies has provided i firm base of specialized interest, 
supported by a rapidly growing! resources library that now 
requires a special room to house it. Nevertheless the English 
team is to he joined in the future by an historian and there 
are indications of the development of some form of integrated 
studies. 

A vital aspect of the residential course at the centre is 
learning to work together in groups sharing knowledge and 
experiences, dealing with other people, both local inhabitants 
and visitors, in a courteous and friendly manner and showing 
tolerance for each other as temporary members of a small 
community tied by a common interest. The preparation work, the 
continuous follow-up throughout the year, and the quality of 
writing in prose and verse included in the society's magazine, 
testify to the value of short-stay residential experience in 
this school on the fringes of a lar^e city, whose teachers had 
the foresight in sc^o the potential .)f a rich literary environ- 
ment only an hoards journey .iwav. It is signll leant that 
during the yeai pupils will ^tvi' up their weekends tu visit 
the area and stay at the centre In rdcr to complete work or 
continue a small piece of research. 

2^. Co^-opcrat 1 ve tilhU'tics ir>UninB 

'Forty miles per week' - In the summer term the physical education 
master gathered tn^ether the seven boys and ei^;hL ^irls (drawn 
from the second to the fil th vcars > who had heeo selected for 
the district athletics team competing in their count v athlettrs 
championship. Thi ^. PK -uivUt n firm U ! iover ir. residential 
worl»- , .-iikI t<w»i i li( . !-,». .1 ! i:') i I In jrr.'in/,'- .t \. * .t-^;. for this 
.urtHip. wa-; .1 o il>. f'H'jal |K>ssi !m I i I i .i;ol inUTeslctl In 

iUc ellect of i r . i mi luiiil cuncenL r.i t ion on ntiilelits lor n week. 
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II i i!! \::\'' • iuM) ii- i .t^ I : } I .ifiti., i.'.r tvi 'iiwMi inli i'c.^L i.- *o 

iiuprovi- tin li'Vct ol -iiii^i'iir prr i 'M^im,* m. ■ . T".» vcni.M i r I v.ith 

ccn>lvinK .ill'»w Mic .iliii*!** ' » i*«Mut n l i ;i l c vni liu'ir liMinir.-.. 
Bei'fiusf «M iac'iv t>i t.ii i I i t i t's tor junipiiiv', iutly niinuTs an..! throv/i.-rs 
were in llu party. 

All had had a [air amount of athletics training In school 
and wure therelore able to li^Mow and ti) iniderstand the training 
schedules laid down. For practical purposes the group was split 
into three sub-groups; throwers, sprinLers and longer distance 
runners. The throwers marked out throwing areas for javelin, shot 
and discus in the centre's Held and also in a field belonging to 
the vicar. In doing this they had to think about the safety 
factors Involved. 

All groups did a pre-breaktast run t t just over a mile. The 
rest of each morning and most afternoons were taken up with further 
training, the emphasis being to foster a spirit of co-operation 
and a beat- your-own-previous-best attitude rather tlian competition 
between individuals. Throwers and sprinters remained at the centre 
with the woman teacher, while the physical education master went 
with the group of longer distance runners. This latter gri^up showed 
significant development. Their runs progressed in distance and 
difficulty of ground covered. It was a team effort with all the 
members trying to work towards a faster team time. In doing this 
they all improved physically and gained enormously from the general 
spirit engendered. They were proud of having covered over forty 
miles in the week. 

A fitness session for everyone was based on informal games 
type of work but well planned to encourage stamina. An 'It's a 
knock-out' type of atmosphere prevailed at times; teams carrying 
buckets of water from the stream to a bin some two hundred yards 
away were a source of great hilarity, enjoyment and dampness. 

It was not all hard training. In off-periods small groups of 
friends went out on a mini-survey of the valley, each group taking 
a section and noting houses, shops, farms, telephone boxes, guest-* 
houses, hotels, transport , doctors, .md useful local information. 
The three older girls wcri glad to ^^o the three miles to the 
village where they could combine work with gilt shopping. After 
tea diaries were written up and the work ot the next day discussed. 
Sometimes the pupils sketched or painted, cspeciallv when the 
weather became too bad tor outdijor work. 

The physical cduciti i .na.st<r was v.t li sUistii^'l with i he week. 
He doubted If sports da. rtisulL^ weni it^^provcMi because r.\ it. but 
welcomed what he thou>'.ht I'- vc Iii.|>»ituii • (hi* lonm bpl'it ihai 
developed nud especia 11 i hf ipi»r >«ioh 1 j)ors'>>n<i 1 strjnd.jrds and 
co-operation . 
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3^ Hous ecraft for CSE 

'A tiring week, but thoroughly enjoyable' • When the school 
acquired Its own residential centre the staff took advantaf^e 
of the opportunity to give girls on the CSE hoiisucrait course 
real responsibility* Two senior girls accompany each party 
of younger^ usually first- nnJ sc*cond*ycar children. The 
housecraft teacher who organlased the scheme writes: 

The Idea behind the scheme was that girts should be 
given as near a family situation as we could possibly 
hope to arrange during their course for a period of 
five days* They were to regard themselves as being 
In charge of the cooking and assisting with the welfare 
of their group of chlldreti (although not of course 
usurping the position of the school staff accompanying 
the party). Although the majority of the CSE girls had 
proved confident cooks throughout the year I knew that 
If this system was to be a success they would require 
good basic guidance In the weeks before their visit, I 
therefore drafted out the duties of the house«nother, 
Intended as an outline of Lhelr responsibilities, but 
by no means the A to Z of their work. Through this 
work therefore I saw them using much of their o%m 
initiative and common sense to deal with unforeseen 
situations as they arose* 

As regards the food, the girls, with some guidance, 
planned a menu and a basic order for a party of twenty 
during a housecraft lesson* The menu sheets, duty rota 
and house-mother duty sheets were drawn up and discussed 
In great detail. An arrangement MS made with a local 
shop to deliver ihc orders on the Monday of each visit. 

It was the responsibility ot the girls to arrange 
children's duty lists In consultation with the form 
teacher and the children anti to obtain any other Inform* 
atlon required from the group they were to accompany* 

Any pre-preparatlon (fruit cakes, flan cases, flaky 
pastry) was done during their Friday morning practical 
cookery session* Basic food orders were modified at 
4 p*m* on Friday on advice given by the pvevlous week's 
house-mothers to avoid the stock-piling of food at the 
centre* 

The girls took with them their general Instructions and 
duties, the week's menu and appropriate recipes. As the use of 
the centre continued all the girls, who had stayed at the centre 
earlier In their school life, were aware ol the r.eneral routine 
and organizatiiMi; they knew from their earlier experience the 
working of the house-mother system as it came t(» be called* The 
housecraft course in the fc^urtb \car included i we 1 1 -developed 
child care section, so that some general principles of looking 
after younger children had already been presented and discussed* 
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The week's work contributed ten per cent towards the final 
housecraft mark; assessment was of competence in cooking and 
general housekeeping ability. The teachers in charge were asked 
to give an assessment for each girl according to a plan and scale 
of narks provided. Initially, this involved much discussion 
among staff, the housecraft teacher acting as 'moderator', to 
establish a satisfactory level of comparability. With continued 
experience and with the inevitable mixing of staff at the centre 
the level of assessment rapidly became well adjusted. 

The teacher makes the following general comments: 

Each girl bore the responsibilities placed on her, before 
and during the visit, extremely well. There were no major 
mishaps and any minor ones were due to a slip of the memory 
and not because a girl Just could not be bothered. 

On several occasions, especially with the younger parties, 
the girls have been invaluable in dealing with arguments and 
upsets in the dormitory. 

There were few complaints of poor meals, late meals or untidy 
and lazy attitudes. In fact, standards were such that many 
members of staff, who were very dubious as to the girls' 
capabilities, often came back singing their praises. They 
were competent about their duties with the result that groups 
were able to carry on with the maximum of field work. 

The week gave most Kirls Kreaier conlldence in their abilities 
and adaptability to new situations. Early in their stay they 
realized how much depended upon their work and the development 
of Initiative was most noticeable. With increasing experience 
and guidance the girls are becoming more thoughtful and self- 
appraising over their work. 

Not all the week was housework for it was possible to arrange 
meals and duties so that girls could go out on expeditions or field 
work with other pupils, as well as sharing in the general social 
and leisure activities. 

Perhaps the most xMluable feature of the scheme lies in the 
relationships between the girls and the accompanying staff who. as 
stated above, fully appreciated what was being done and treated 
the house-mothers as equal partners in the running of the centre 
for the week. This growth of mutual self-respect continued in their 
relationships at school. 

A. CSE biology 

Mode III biology includes a good ranxe of Held work which is 
included as part of the final assessment. The main contribution 
comes from a week spent at an LEA residential centre some twenty- 
five miles from school in an area rich in opportunities for biolo- 
gical work. In some years it is possible for the group to spend 
two separate weeks at the centre. 
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The joclal side of residential work is fully appreciated 
and the comfortable atmosphere at the centre » rather like a 
small hotel, helps in this aspect. The domestic arrangements 
are looked after by a warden and his wife (not teachers) and 
visitors are expected to assist witii the lighter household 
chores of table setting and clearing, w^^shing up and a little 
vegetable preparation (much reduced following the purchase of 
a potato-peeling machine). 

In October the biology group of twenty-five fifth-year 
pupils were accompanied by three adults, two men and a woman. 
The pupils organised themselves into five groups and each group 
decided beforehand on a unit of work. Those selected on this 
occasion were: 

(a) a comparative study of worms in different types of 
land; 

(b) a study of a decayed log as a microhabitat , involving 
determining the plant and animal population of a log. 
and comparison of logs in different stages of decay; 

(c) seeds and fruits: collection and study of seeds and 
fruits, including classi fication, siructure, dispers;ii 
germination and growth; 

(d) a study of the factors involved in the uneven distribu- 
tion of three plant species; 

(e) a survey of a pond and its flora and fauna 

The work was presented as a group study together with 
individual records. Assessment was based on each pupil's attitude 
and approach to work during the week, a consideration of the work 
presented, a talk with each pupil about the work done and an open- 
ended written test a few weeks later Staff felt that they were 
able to use the group work approach to obtain satisfactory 
individual results; certainly the individual folders within a 
group showed a wide range of quality. 

The enthusiasm ot the pupils war. remarkable and a visitor 
ai ^ o'clock in the evening would rfnd some still cheerfully at 
work or would He seized upon and taken to the work room to see 
si^ft interesting specimens. 

The evenings after dinner were Invaluable social occasions 
and mostly spent in general conversation; on one evening a visitor 
brought some rclonr slides and ^ave an enthralling talk. 



C. Leisure 

Moat residential experience can lead to the development of lasting 
interests for iHp nnnU. A number ot schools and LEAs see ^reat value 
In taking puollr nut of th^ school environment and either introducing 
thmm to A r.inp.e of nev leisure pursuits or givip;^ them an opportunity 
of develoDlns further an interest already possessed. A recognised 
feature is th^ presence of adults who are known to be experts or 
enthusiasts, to stimulate i»nd enourage the children. 



I, Boys expe r ience a range ot leisurt^ «iclivilie8 

•You BMiy have some hidden skill" - The county youth service 
residential centre is a large old house in several acres of 
grounds. Accommodation has been extended by conversion of the 
former stable block to provide sleeping accommodation, a games 
room, and a lecture room. The warden has been at the centre 
for some twelve years and is responsible for the domestic side. 

The centre has its own minibus, canoes and canoe trailer. 
In the grounds are two tennis courts, a soccer pitch, an open* 
air swimming pool and an assault course laid out by the army, 
as well as terraced lawns, gardens and a rWer. 

Youth clubs use the facilities mainly at weekends and 
during the week the LEA organisej leavers courses for pupils 
from two or three schools at a time. A few schools plan their 
own residential course. 

Thirty-one second-, third- and fourth-year boys from one 
of these schools shared in a week's course aimed at providing 
broader experience of leisure pursuits. (This week's course 
is only a small part of the residential experienct offered by 
the school, which ranges from linked viaits with a German school 
to tours by the rugby teams.) The two ttachers who were with 
the party for the whole week were supported by additional 
members of the school staff during the day, in the evening or 
overnight. The timetable indicates the range of activities 
offered and the support given by non-school staff, some 
voluntary, some paid. 

Groups for activities and for dormitories (sleeping two to 
seven boys) were organized on a friendahip basis. All the boys 
were required to participate in all activities; even the three 
non-swimmers went along with their groups for canoeing although, 
of course, they were unablo to go canoeing themselves. 

The full timetable kept the boys busy all the time, a 
feature which they seemed to appreciate. 



Timetable of veek ^s course at county youth residential centre 





Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Morning 


travel 


AB: golf 

CD: drama 
and fencing 


AB: Oilent- 

ccK inn 

CD: canoeing 


AB: archery 

CD: visit to 
canal museum 


AB: visit tc 
canal nuseufi 
CD: golf 


Afternoon 


AB: drama 

and fencing 


AB: canoeing 

r*n* cAflimlno 
L» U t V snip k 1 


AB: canoeing 

^1/ , Vk LCIIl^ 

eering 


AB: camping 
CD* canoe ins 


cleaning up 
and return 


Evening 


swimning 
tenn is 


swinming 

athletics 
film 

discussion 


AB: rheatre 

visit 
CD: games 

practice 


AB: games 
nract Ice 
CD: theatre 
visit 




Extra 
staff 


l-overnlght 
and Tuesday 


1-overnight 
and 

Wednesday 


l-overnight 
and Thursday 
Uall day 


1-overnight 
and Friday 
1-all day 




Staffing ( 


Df activities 



golf: local professional (lee) canoeing: town youth leader 

archery: county co*ich (oxpenscs) orienteering: neighbouring youth leader 

camping: county youth orRaulfter drama and fencing: county drama adviser 



The drama and fencing sessions culminated in the enjoyable 
presentation of a scene from Rome o and J ulie t^ on the terraced lawn. 
Most of the facilities for the Various activities were available 
In any spare time during the day or evening (for swimming, super- 
vision was essential) and it was interesting to see such a wide 
variety of activities going on. Naturally not all activities were 
liked equally by all boys, but they all found at least one activity 
that particularly appealed to them and which they wanted to continue 
with. Indeed as a result of previous courses archery is now 
available in school, a lew boys have joined the local golf club, 
and orienteering is highly developed in the youth clubs of the area. 

Boys helped witli washing up • made their own beds and kept the 
dormitories tidy. Thty responded well to being in accommodation 
belonging to ^^omeone else, Cl>-opor^^in^ with ttie domestic staff 
and taking care oi property. In all* a very pleasant, relaxed, 
friendly atmosphere was achieved. \oc several of the boys it was 
their first period ol time away from their family but they *of:'med 
to settle down very quickly, helped by those who had already iiad 
residential experience. 
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From the staff point of view the presence of other members 
of the school staff, plus the activity instructors, gave some 
freedom from the task oi Looking after the group for the full 
twenty-four hours; and of course it greatly Increased the number 
of activities that could be offered* 

2. * Education for and throug h leisure' 

Staff froiii four schools in a western county mvi to dlj;cu8s tlic 
possibility of leisure activities for children who normally 
*hang around the street with nothing to The result was 

that one of the schools ran a course a^ an LKA residential centre 
offering excellent facilities for .nil aspects of work and social 
living* Forty-eight ol Tiiucty tiHirlli-yr:u pupils attended. 

Broad aim: to develop a more thoughtful approach to the use 
of Leisure. 

Specific objectives: 

(a) to provide opportunities for the interchange of ideas 
on the use of leisure; 

(b) to stimulate wider interests by providing, as tasters, 
a variety of new experiences and actual participation 
in a range of leisure-time pursuits; 

(c) to provide an informal environment in which new 
relationships would he built up between pupils, and 
between pupils and staff; 

(d) to consider the need for and possibilities of community 
service; 

(e) to provide further motivation for school work in other 
directions* 

The residential course was prefaced by work in the school 
involving a youth leader, using group discussions, surveys of local 
leisure facilities and their relative popularity, films, hooks and 
pamphlets. 

The programme of the visit to the centre can he summarized as 
follows : 

Monday: Walk to beach and to hills for sketchiu^^ and observation. 
Talk on the district f>' » he centre warden. 

Tuesday: Participation in '%irnMis .icliviticv* under s;>ei in ! i sts. 

Puf^ils chose twi* ac t i • 1 1 i »-'^ • mdy tin iiijki.i! 

railway, sketcl iipM airi . , /iMtloj^y .it)»l »Ki*ap^: v , 

biolugy, sociri; si'-ii*^. list^iv *.vriip/ . i s i t [ » 
lhe;it re . 



Wednesday: Coach trip and walk. Evening: film. 



Thursday: Participation in a range of lelsure-t irae pursuits 
under the direction of specialists. Pupils chose 
two or three from: archery, climbing, pony-trekking, 
orienteering, pot-holing, fencing, walking:. Evening: 
social . 

Friday: Course evaluation through group discussion, a tew 

questions lv*ing given as starters. The conclusions 
were tape- recorded. 

During the following week in .school discussion centred on 
'the use of leisure in the service ot other pe^-iple.' 

In appraising the visit the staif of the school felt tiu^t 
the week had been eminently successful. They commented on the 
way In which pupils (and staff) faced jp well to situations, 
especially the pot-holing expedition, which would not otherwise 
have been experienced. The experience of beinR awa> from horot 
for the first time, making limited funds last the veeV and the 
development ot Individual and group responsibilities were 
considered valuable. The excellent facilities oi the centn i^de 
an Incalculable contribution to the social benefits. Girls 
especially enjoyed having to dress up and by the end of the wt :.k 
much easier and more relaxed relationships between the boys and 
girls had developed. The experience of this school, Including 
the tape-recording of the course evaluation discussions, was 
then used by representatives of all four schools as a basis for 
further discussion at the teachers' centre. 

\. An outdoor pursuits oi.tri- u:.f(! U, l)>>ys If'i- tlir .-c- sc'iools 

'A life In the open air' - From its beginning as a holiday camp 
for poor children, a centre belonging to a Welsh citv has 
developed Into an all purpose outdoor pursuits centre. There is 
ample accoinnodat ion and the centre, situated near the sea with a 
background of Welsh hills, raters for an almost limitless range 
of activities It is used hv schools for iield studies in nlmost 
all subjects and foi a wide ran^c of outdoor activiiies. Most 
schools, in fact, conibliie acadei-iii work .dth tht stimulation and 
rigour of camping and walking. 

The full time wardoii, - /.ih r it ;,n <! ,,. n>'r.i|'l!^ i ''i^hly skilled 
in the more dangerous branches .>i ^ -jlIoot ,i( t i v i i ies . is supported 
by two assistan'r;. a nian and a vn-a't . ; ^or ihi- yiafi lit ha- 
established cxcellcni relat ionsh i()t: wi , ; he schools. As a result 
of his intimate knowlt-dKc oi tlit- sthool;. -.rid discuss ion with staff 
well in advance ol the -isii. acivities nf tin i-tiiLre are tlt)sely 
integrated with the wor. .'t the pipils it school In addliioi' to 
courses for individual or snia 11 >;ruiipH "i sdiof.ls the? tc-ntre offers 
planned conrsc; for i i ..n-Kd p.ipils from anv school on such 
topics as design U r li /i idvrni uir and i xp»-di l i on , whin, ^i>». 
keen boys and RirU the «.liaiice t" U-llow -tp interests Htimu'ated 
by earlier courses. It is als.> livcl ')y v^'Uth scrvifc p.roup 
another important IIpK in Mir I'lain '•! contlnuitv o| intct*- -. 
and opportuni ». v 
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•W« helped to put out a forest fire* - Three schools combined to 
make e party of sixty boys from second, third, fourth and fifth 
forms for a two-week expedition and field work courses based on 
this centre. The warden had, as was his custom, visited the 
schools to plan the programme In consultation with his staff and 
In relation to the age and experience of the boys, most of whom 
had been away from home by themselves. Several had been to the 
centre before. Staff varied In experience from the fully trained 
outdoor pursuits man to the teacher who had done a fair amount of 
cabling and walking. (A ratio of at least one teacher to twenty 
pupils Is required by the authority. In addition there are three 
full-time staff at the centre.) The parents of each boy received 
a letter stating the nature of the course and giving details of 
the centre, cost, and clothing requirements; a form consenting to 
the course had to be signed and returned. Each party Included 
pupils from poor homes (nominated by the headteacher) for whom no 
charge was made; the LEA states that normally these children should 
not exceed twenty per cent of those attending. 

Preliminary briefing took place In school. Boys were divided 
Into groups and leaders appointed, usually from those who had been 
to the centre previously and were known to have the skills, know- 
ledge and sense of responsibility desired. Bach boy received a 
booklet, complltd by the centre, giving routine Information, advice 
on general behaviour and meeting local people, preliminary knowledge 
required such as raap-r*ading, the various codes, operational 
Instructions, the full detailed programme and sheets of Instructions 
and guidance, study notes on the work of the course. Over the years 
the centre has accumulated, and Is still accumulating, a very large 
number of work and study sheets that can be combined to suit the 
requirements of most schools. 

The age range of the boys together with their varied experience 
called for a progranme the complexities of which would take too 
long to list In detail An outline, however, will indicate how a 
variety of provision ensured that each boy was 'stretched' and that 
there was progression of experience during the fortnight. 

After preliminary briefing, organization, checking of equipment 
and instruction to ensure that all the boys had the basic skills 
of map-reading, use of compa-s, and campcraft, there were several 
levels of activity. The first night at the centre was spent under 
canvas and then the second-year boys stayed in the chalet. This 
was a log hut built by boys on previous courses (two on this course 
had helped) In forestry Inntl. r- iu.i shpi iv.'lvf aiul ^-nve liii- 
boys an easier but still extitiis introduction to life away from 
town or village, especially as the hoys had pl.inned their own route 
from centre to chalet. Eaih ol the rwo i^rcups catered ai d cooked 
Cor Itself. 

WhiU- tlujKc boys ir t;< r^t.'ti-,.- i>-;forL ut iIm-' ch^ilel, 

others were camp 1 dr' out in fi..- i,, U t.-.r i n^-.s in t lu, i -.rtsi which 

they h.id loc-iteil bv nuip i .-L mmkc. IT-': t'u' silt- tlioy riovcd o;, 
the follo'./in^i d;iv: it w.-- i • r. st i n^- t" •hsff- .111. 1 i- i-jpi ist 

icnlly Lhi'V ..ppr^''t'>^''' I . •!:^<"-c-<l i'h d i -.i -.iic t- 1 * 



passed, under the leadership of the more experienced boys, these 
patrols tackled assignments which were Increasingly difficult 
both with regard to distance walked per day and in the nature ot 
the ground coverei. It was Impressive to observe them finding 
a small clearing, preparing the area, setting up the camp with 
great care to enimre safety from fire when cooking, In weather 
which ranged from wtrm to wet and very chilly. 

At the same time the younger boys were being led gradually 
Into more difficult situations, each successive assignment 
providing a greater challenge, giving a sense of achievement and 
a growing confidence that was fostered by staff encouragement. 

Each stage of the work Included some field work. Younger 
boys, for example, using the chalet as a base, studied local 
Roman remains; other groups did useful work on forestry P"J«cts 
such as repairing fences, setting up beater points. Liaison with 
the forestry officials and other local people was first class, 
and the boys seemed to take a pride In preserving rhls situation^ 
Illustrating these good relationships, two boys, having brought a 
boy with a sprained ankle Into the valley so that he could be 
picked up at a pre-arranged point by one of the staff, were 
entertained by an Innkeeper's wife until they cou d be co lected^ 
Two other boys spoke with pride of how, on a previous visit, they 
had helped to put out what could have been a danv.crous forest fire. 

Of many Incidents of interest two others stand out. 

One of the boys in a group fell while crossing a stream and 
gashed his head rather badly. This brought Into action the 
emergency drill. Two boys were sent to fetch help: "e«"«hlle the 
rest of the party carried the injured boy's kit and helped him, 
after binding his head (first aid kit always carried), t° 
way more slowly along the chosen route. He was taken to hospital 
and then back to sick bay at the centre, but hi would not go home 
and after a few days' rest was able to rejoin his group. 

When the second-year hoys were making their way to the chalet 
for the first time, one group was seen to be ^ired and a little 
uncertain as to where they were. To ensure that they did not miss 
a vital turning two of ih.? senior hoys were sent to the appropriate 
checkpoint. On.> of these, on his ow,i Initiative, went on to meet 
the group and brought them In, In flni- style - such a change from 
the leg-weary group of an hour t-arllerl 

Some general features ol this course emerge which reflect 
the philosophy and approach of the warden and, In this case, of: 
the school staffs also: 

(a) The quality of co-operation between schools and centre. 

(b) The training that ensures that no one Is let loose 
until he has shown himself capable of looking after 
himself . 

(c) The efficient safety arrangements through a series of 
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widespread checkpoints allowing staff to keep a check on 
all parties who can In this way spend much time on their 
own. The physical burden on the staff is nevertheless 
very heavy. 

(d) The flexible arrangements which enable children ot a widu 
range of experience to be fitted Into a course which 
ensures they make self-evident progress In skills, 
endurance, confidence and sel f*rel lance . Coupled with 
this are the opportunities for the exercise of real 
leadership and responsibility, often in critical matters 
involving safety. 

(e) The linking of adventure with some purposeful activity, 
academic or practical, leading to a general awareness and 
an appreciation of the countryside. 

(f) The lasting Influence on many children who return to the 
area, either Independently or with youth clubs, or who 
use what they have learned to go further afield. 

[). Bridging courses 

Most courses aiming to prepare young people for the transition from school 
to adult life are concerned in part with leisure. All have in common the 
creation of a genuine adult acmosphere arrived at in a number of ways but 
almost invariably based on a well kept centre. Careers, personal rela- 
tionships, community matters. Including community service, are all aspects 
considered in consolidating work done in school, in introducing lo the 
centre people from outside school hikI in taking; t hr young people nut into 
the community, to show tliu.. sonu»tlunK (»1 industry and the social sirvicos. 

The emphasis placed in school on discussion work and general cormnu- 
nication is significant In determining the quality ol response in the new 
situation in which the studtMils find themselve*^. 



\ . Pupils 1 roin two schools n lish »in .uhilt /itniosphere 

•Refreshing to have adult members of the community talking to us like 
adults* * Residential courses are especially suitable for attempts 
to help young people to adjust to the move from school to adult life, 
by establishing a mature adult atmosphere for the students. 

As part of a full programme of visits, including exchange 
arrangements with a continental school, n school in one of the new 
towns offers residential ciurs«'s f«'r Ic^av* rs Iroin fourth. liMh and 
sixth Jonns with an emphasis on careers, post -school life and 
leisure. For these It combines wiih a neighbouring school and 
Involves community workers, inroers of liters, representatives from 
industry and local people t <r t>« <1 with providing* leisure* activities. 
Each course is carefully plannri! aiKl evalunud 

One feature of the iourse«^ is that they sh<Hild be as unlike 
school as possible and to this end school t^^fl, having helped to 
make the arrangements ♦ play very little pa-t in the actual work. 
One teacher from each school accompanied the party of forty- five 
flfth'-and sixth-form pupils, fnainly to ensure that there was at least 
one person in residence whom the children knew well. The remainder 
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of the full-time staff on the course consisted of a careers 
officer, two youth and community officers, a member of the 
staff of the college of further education and a training 
officer from a local firm. 

A meeting beforehand of course members and staff to 
outline the aims, content and method was valued, particularly 
as a means of getting to know the people from the other school. 

The course was held in an attracti/e residential centre, 
well equipped for lecture and study work, with very good 
recreational facilities and single bedrooms, and set in its 
own extensive woodlands. 

The progranine included: 

(a) Talks, followed by discussion: 

*Young people today* by a tutor trom a college of further 
education 

*Legal rights of young people* by a local solicitor 

*How to get the right Job* by a careers officer 

'Holiday with a difference* by a conmunity development 
officer 

(b) Group discussion: 

'Starting work and college' with recent school leavers 
'Personal relationships' with a marriage guidance counsellor 
'Communications' with a community development officer 
'Money matters' with a bank manager 

'Politics' with a college of further education lecturer 
and other yoang people representing different 
political parties 

(c) 'Any questions' sessions: 

'Aspects of employment' with a panel of personnel officers 
and careers officer 

'Leisure facilities in the town' with a panel of local 
people responsible for them 

(d) Mock interviews - conducted in small groups by representative 
from local industries and the vice-principal of the college 
of further education 

(e) Indoor and outdoor activities - a free choici from a wide 
range including archery, badminton, basket ball, trampoline, 
arts and crafts, table tennis, playing records or using the 
tape-recorder, and making use of the library 

(f) Dinner dance - organised by a committee of students, with an 
after-dinner speaker from the National Association of Youth 
Clubs 

(g) Course evaluation and suggestions for follow op. 
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The results of this general discussion together with question- 
naires completed by course members were used by the organizers as 
part of their own evaluation at a post^course meeting and as a basis 
for planning succeeding courses. Two immediate sequels to the 
course were a further meeting of the two school groups lor «i social 
evening, and a meeting of representatives of the Youth Employment 
Service with pupils on th^ course to consider ways of improving the 
work of the Youth Employment Service in the schools (this had been 
criticized at the 'Any questions' session)* 

2. Girls take part in a simulation exercise In community dtivclopment 

'Made us think' - A large comprehensive school places strong 
emphasis on the transition from school to work, to leisure and to 
adult life in general* Like the previous schooU it considers 
itself fortunate in having been able to establish a pattern in using 
a country residential youth centre for some half dozen weeks a year 
as well as in providing other residential opportunities for its 
pupils» such as trips abroad and field study courses. The centre 
is about twenty-five miles from the school and excellent relation- 
ships have b<)en established between the resident wardens (the 
warden, his wife, and the assistant warden) and the staff of the 
school* A Georgian house in splendid grounds provides the back- 
ground for the development of the first-class social atmosphere 
considered so important by the wardens and school staff; a large 
friendly dog helps create the family atmosphere* 

A typical course tor thirty fifth-year girls after their exami- 
nations consisted of most of the features ol the earlier examples 
(leisure pursuits, camping, discussions on personal relationships, 
final social evening, music), but a special feature of the work 
was a simulation exercise carried on throughout the week* In this 
case the girls formed a committee elected from residents ol a 
village to prepare plans for community development in the village* 
Details of the village were provided: population - mainly comprised 
young married couples with children under school age, and there 
were no retired people; amenities - shops, public houses, library, 
primary school, garage, doctor, nurse; nearest town fourteen miles 
away; poor bus service In evenings except Saturday. 

The task of the committee Is set out In the following 
Instructions to Its members: 

(a) Plan a centre (building and outside facilities) to bring 
people together, not only in the evenin«s but during the day- 
time for anybody not at work. Some men do shift work in the 
neighbouring town so are free in the afternoons. Try and 
provide the sort of facilities and activities for all the 
different members of the community which will help them all 
to lead a full and happy Ufi». You may find it useful to 
list all the different groups you will nvcd to provide* for 
and to think about what Ihey need as a separate gmup and 
what things you car i)rovi()o >n-ing different groups together. 
It will also be uselul to look back on the list of human needs 
you drew up yesterday and decldf how you can meet soiu- of these 
in the planning of your centre. 



(b) Plan a weekly programme for the first winter session. 
Draw up a list of all the things you Intend to do in the 
centre, then fit them Into a dally programme. Remember 
to economize as you will have to use many of your rdoms 
for several purposes, 

(c) You want the council to appoint a warden to run this 
centre. Send them a letter describing the qualities, 
experience, qualifications, etc. you want and suggesting 
the salary and working conditions, e.g. responsibilities, 
hours worked, etc. 

(d) Publicity campaign: you will be given instructions 
on this later in the session. 

(e) You will receive visits from members of the village 
asking you to consider their special InterestH and you 
have to decide which of these you will include in your 
plans. 

Visitors to the centre, including the school headmaster, 
were persuaded to bring points to the notice of the committee 
and * letters' were sent in by the centre staff to which replies 
were made. One visitor who was called for interview for 
appointment as warden, was impressed by the care the girls gave 
to the interview, but failed to convince them that he was the 
right man for the Job! 

The course was the result of co-operative planning between 
centre and school staff well in /mIv.thcc of the visit. The 
large amount of residential work organized by the school and 
the number of day visits. Involving at some time or other 
practically all staff, h;?vr generated In the school a general 
appreciation of this type of work as an invaluable part of the 
curriculum. 
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III, EXAMPLES OFSINGLE-SCHOOL STRATEGIES 



To counteract any possible Impression of fragmentation of work that may 
have bean given In Chapter II an outline 1«9 now given of ways in which 
Individual schools Incorporate a wide range of residential experience 
into the whole work of the school. 

Four schools arc included which have their own residential centres: 
a large comprehensive , a medium-sized comprehensive and two medium-sized 
secondary modern schools* 

1. A tovni school convert s a rural r.iilway stn t ton i nto n rc s itl eni i.U 
cent re - • 1)1 sci'VfriiiK hiuI sli.irin}.* iUr Mjmplf Miin^?. «>! ' 

The school background > The residential centre is a disused railway 
station in the Lake District, a hundred miles away from the school* 
The school is a large comprehensive school in a new town of 70 000 
inhabitants. The town adjoins a large industrial city in the north- 
wast almost like a new hem on an old skirt. These are the three 
facts basic to a study of the development of short-stay residential 
courses in this school. They are, however ^ three factors around 
which pupils, parents and teachers, with dedication, determination 
and involvement, have built so much. 

Many of the two thousand buys and girls of this school belong 
to families moved fifteen years ago from some of the worst slum 
areas of the city. Indeed some of the worst areas existing in post- 
war Britain. Emphasis was upon rehousing and when the school came 
into being ten years ago, there was a marked lack of recreational 
provision with few shops or places of entertainment. There was, so 
to speak, a community vacuum in the background to the lives of the 
children. A group ot teachers, aware of the potential dangers tu 
the development of these children began to look around for a place 
in the country where small groups of pupils and teachers could go 
for short holidays and weekends. In this way they hoped to provide 
the children with opportunities of learning t«) live together in a 
new and contrasting environment and a chance for themselves to gain 
closer insight into the needs of their pupils. Initially, therefore, 
residential experience was conceived in terms <>f response to a 
comnunity need. 

The development of the centre . After a lon^ and discouraging search 
lasting over a year, a small rnllway station in the Lake District 
was acquired on rental with the option of first refusal to purchase 
in the event of the railway authorities deciding to sell. The 
parent-teacher organization of the school became the tenant. The 
trains still run by the statioti but the only •passengers* who 
disembark there travel a hundred miles by minibus for n week or 
weekend to live and work together. After seven years of determined 



effort the ninety-year-old railway station ^ derelict for a decade, 
has been converted Into a well-equipped residential hostel. 

In order to replace broken windows and doors , provide hot 
and cold water, electric lights, sleeping, dining, recreational 
and working amenities, showers and sewage disposal, money was 
required together with a great deal of personal endeavour, faith 
and foresight. Fund-raising efforts on the school premises 
provided the money to make the station habitable and buy a minibus 
for transport. Furniture was purchased in sales; a large stove 
for heating was donated; another for cooking was bought. Cushions 
and curtains were made in the school as were the first wooden bunks 
with spring-laden wire-frames. Pupils, parents and staff, including 
the headmaster, shared the tasks of glazing windows, plastering the 
high cellings^and other decorating. As time went on other amenities 
were provided, from the thermostatically heated blanket cupboard 
to a system of stopcocks for dralnlni^ the water system during the 
winter season, when the centre is closed. A disused, war-time 
building of prefabricated concrete, transported by low loader, has 
been erected next to the station to provide a boys' dormitory, and 
a well-lit work-room, furnished and equipped according to the 
subject needs of the specialist teachers using the centre for field 
studies. From humble beginnings it has now become a study centre 
for geographers, historians, biologists, rural scientists, artists 
and English study groups. 

Work at the centre . It was decided early on that the station would 
best be used by children who v;ent with their own teachers. During . 
term time the groups comprise 'subject' classes and work is there- 
fore on a specialist basis. This provides motivation for both 
teachers and taught; pupils have a specific programme of work as a 
framework for their activities and teachers are not simply part- 
time organizers or supervisors of ad hoc groups. At weekends and 
during the school holidays there arc parties from each of the eight 
school houses. Study groups leave the school on a Monday morning 
returning the following Friday afternoon: then a week-end party 
leaves at tea-time on the same afternoon to return the following 
Sunday evening. The 'season' of use extends from late February 
until late November. During the winter months, w«»rking parties 
visit the centre to carry out repairs, decorating and maintenance 
work. Pupils involved during this period pay only half the normal 
cost. The parent-teacher association continues to provide funds 
for the maintenance and upkeep of the centre but with help now 
from the local education nuihority t)ver essential repairs. . 

The programme of visits to ihv centre is finalized nt least 
three months in advance. It is carefMlly arranged to cater for 
the needs of older pupils with exaininat ion commiinents and to allow 
first-year children a settllng-in period at the school. Teachers, 
accompanying groups on the basis of one teacher to ten children, 
are responsible for .ill [relimiiiiiry planning, collection of money ♦ 
completion of lorms l>y parents, briefing and preparation of work 
and leisure programmes. No pupils are excluded through lack of 
academic ability or finance. In cases of financial difficulty* 
money is provided by the pupil's house block or frcnn the parent- 
teacher funds. A b(»v or girl who, in the opinion of n hou<5e tutor, 
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is likely to be a disruptive element and unlikely to become more 
co-operative during the week of residence, could, however, be 
excluded. 

There are fundamentally only two rules at the centre. These 
are that no one Is to leave, or remain at, the centre alone and 
that no one is allowed to go near the railway line (a safety fence 
separates the line from the station and the rule therefore under- 
lines the protection It Is designed to give). 

Discipline stems from the belief of the staff that when 
children are given responsibility and freedom they do not abuse 
It. Only once during the three-year period was the rule broken 
and a pupil sent home; during that time over a thousand children 
attended the centre. Parties up to a total of twenty-four can be 
housed and acconmodated either as single-sex groups, or mixed 
parties. A link has been made with a local college of education 
to provide two students a week to help staff during the residential 
year. Care is taken to ensure that these students are not left 
an their own In charge of pupils. This not only protects them In 
terms of legal responsibility but also enables them to widen their 
experience under the expert guidance of an experienced teacher. 
All staff Involved In the residential courses spend a training 
week-end with colleagues at the centre before taking parties there. 
It Is Interesting at this point to note the subjects covered In 
the programme for the spring and summer terms of 1970: English, 
mathematics, domestic science, sixth-form general studies, geog- 
raphy, art, history, religious education, botany, rural science, 
and outdoor pursuits including activities for the Duke of Edinburgh 
Award. Each specialist can undoubtedly justify programmes of work 
that provide experiences and opportunities at the centre to 
reinforce subject disciplines in the context of work In school. 
There Is a continuing and firmly held beliei in the philosophy that 
Inspired the search for such a centre In the first place: that the 
educational opportunities provided by the school could best be 
achieved on the basis of mutual trust and understanding between 
teacher and pupil. 

Pupils' opinions . The centro thus provides opportunities for 
all pupils, during their limf ai tlu- school to worU lo^tLla-r away 
from the formal pattern .»| ilu- school dav. Krom their comments they 
seem to value most of all the m-w inr.ifthi j^ained about thiir 
teachers and their peers. Toachirs achieve n deeper insight into 
the personalities of the children There were many instances quoted 
Of boys and girls who. i 1 1 -.li ';ti|' I iiud and .m. o-oprrnf i ve in school, 
returned from the centre with a new del ermi nat i on 'redress the 
balance' aware that, in attempting lo do so. there" were n least a 
couple of teachers who really tared. From the beginning, a book 
has been kept at the centr.- in which children record Impressions 
of their visit. The rommenis ri>lleeL a leeling th-U the centre 
belongs equally to all members ot the school and that everyone is 
Involved In Its work and activities. 

All teachers have encournged children i<' k'^ep a daily Hilary on 
the simple premise that if experiences at the centre art as rich as 
they believe then the children will reveal this in their comments. 
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Their belief is fully Justified. The diaries reflect Joy and 
excitement in simple things, a sense of sharing with each other, 
an awareness of challenge and an appreciation of the opportunities 
available. They reveal the children's growing understanding of 
each other and of members of the community. 

The local villagers are friendly and helpful, patiently 
answering questions or completing questionnaires. A local farm 
ha^ been 'adopted* and is of great help in rural science and 
geography. In the nearby town the same friendly co«operation is 
found. In writing about a visit to the castle the children noted 
the courtesy of their hosts and the beauty of the furnishings, 
recording with obvious pride 'The owners stated that we were a 
group of well-behaved children which chuffed us up to the eyeballs.' 
The diaries clearly reveal the enthusiasm generated in work and 
play at the centre. 

Long tiring days from early morning to late evening are 
referred to with a sense of pride. Participation In routine chores 
Is cheerfully accepted. Unrecorded comments and stories by teachers 
and pupils underline the Importance attached to the centre. It has 
become in the truest sense of the word an extension of the school. 
Its title 'Outdoor pursuits and field study centre' does It an 
Injustice. It is more than an expanded classroom, unless one means 
by that a place where teachers and pupils not only work together in 
the pursuit of knowledge but also learn to live with each other as 
people . 

Co-ordination of work . The link with the life of the school is 
further reinforced by the establishment in the school of a records 
room housing film, transparencies, project work, information, reports 
and records of various kinds for the use of parties going to the 
centre and for follow-up studies. The head of a department now acts 
as a co-ordlnator of centre activities, although his main specialism 
is outdoor pursuits. His teaching commitment at the school is 
restricted to Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, so that he Is free 
to supervise the departure and return of weekly groups on Mondays 
and Fridays. His 'free time' allocation is included in the two days 
available to him. The guiding principle is still that pupils visit 
the centre with their own teacher so that the co-ordinator is in no 
sense a warden. 

The co-ordmator hopes to classify the resources that have been 
built up from the beginning; lo tacililato future work nnJ to ensure 
that Ideas and records are not lost. He considers that there is 
scope for greater studv In depth in many subject disciplines and a 
need to emphasize stai Inrds hotli in work and In llie routine life of 
the centre. He i^iressis the nee<! h»r stringent application ol 
safety measures tor children involved in outdoor acLlvities, Flnce 
it Is difficult lor children to fitcept preliminary information about 
seasonal hazards in monntai n<»us t'>untrv as fact rather than theory. 
Lastly, and this is a point of gre-'U interest, he emphasizes the 
need for teachers to Indicate more clearly the relevance of what 
children do at the centre to their general education. There was a 
need for subject teachers to underline, for example, the relationship 
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between field study work and the main course. There was also a 
need to stress the reason for discipline within the station, such 
as in sharing domestic chores, since many pupils in their ho-nc 
situation were used to fending for themselves. The philosophy 
of 'give more' was as alien to many as It seemed obvious to others. 

Workin g together . The main factor that emerges when teachers 
attempt to evaluate the worth of the short-stay residential periods 
In this centre Is that of Involvement - parents, pupils and 
teachers working together. Pupils participate with teachers they 
know, In living and working together in an intormal situation, 
thereby developing a greater understanding of them, of their fellow 
pupils and of themselves as people. The planning that goes into 
the preparation and follow-up of work programmes appears to stim- 
ulate curiosity and promote Industry. Teachers readily cite 
examples of Individual children whose changed attitude to work and 
Improved standards stem from their residential e-tperlence. Other 
teachers will stress changes of attitude towards staff and school 
on the part of children who were formerly difficult or apathetic. 
The incriaslng use of the centre, fully booked during the ten 
months of the year when It Is available. Indicates the Influence 
It has had upon the teachers' view of the value of residential 
courses. Likewise the generous support given by parents Is a pointer 
to the value the children themselves place upon this type of expe- 
rience. The diaries written at the end of a day are full of detail, 
as In the account of the village school with its orc teacher and 
twelve desks In one large room. Leisure time activities, particuarly 
the blindfold trail through mud and water, inspire vivid descriptions. 
At times they verge on the poetic, as. for example, 'I plunged into 
an area of hungry mud'. An unrecorded but much quoted comment is 
perhaps the most revealing of all: a senior boy, sitting a 
horse for the first time in his life, suddenly exclaimed Cod. U 



moves ! ' 



2. Social and academic devt lopment 

The school's residential centre . This school is sited in a valley 
In a range of limestone hills near a rapidly growing industrial 
centre. It acquired the use of a thrce-bedroomed house In a con- 
trasting part of the touiUry and used it for small groups, who 
explored the surrounding countryside ami concentrated on field 
studies. This was replaced by a primary school on Exinoor, which 
became empty, though the school-house is still occupied by the 
original headmistress and will continue to l,t for anothrr year, till 
she retires. The extra acco.nn.odat i on will then allow a whole form 
to be taken together. At present the accommodation comprises the 
school room, a kitchen, a chvikroon which h.-is been changc-l into 
staff sleeping quarters, and boys' and girls' toilets an.l . Im.l^roon.s. 
It accommodates twelve pupils ,.nd Lw staff. There is n.; resident 
warden or domestic help, so tuachers and pupils do cleaning. 
stocktaking and minor repairs as well as ilHd studies. Virtua ly all 
pupils of the second year go to tht- centre per cent in IVM). 
They are charged an Inclusive sum of £2 lOs foi- the week M • ' ' 
[£2.50]. Those who are unable to pay (very few for it is an .-.ffluent 
area) are subsidized fron, .-. special fund which is made up ol any 
surplus from the costs, and i-u-ney r^iscil (or the field stu.lv .mtre 
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by school efforts. It should be added that, while the school 
bears a substantial part of the cost of running the centre from 
Its own private funds, the sympathy and support of the LEA (e.g. 
over the tax and Insurance of the school mlnl-coach and grants 
towards equipment) have been considerable factors in enabling 
the centre to be established. 

The pupils come from local farming families, council estates 
and from wealthy business and professional families, who have 
settled In this pleasant valley, but work In the town six miles 
away. There is great pressure on the original country i'""! 
to sell their property at a high price and/or send their children 
to work in the town. The children do not look to the country as 
a source of Income, and one of the reasons for the school s 
emphasis on field studies Is to increase the respect for, and 
understanding of, the basic agricultural comnunlty, and what a 
rural environment means to the overcrowded population of this 
country. 

The progjramme of field studies 

First-year pupils are all involved in half-day visits to the 
area around the school, during which they learn the techniques of 
map-reading, the use of symbols, the concept of scale maps, the 
use of grid references, orientation, the characteristics of lime- 
stone, shale, clay and their effects on land forms, ^ver erosion 
and farming. These half-day visits (in geography periods) are 
arranged on the timetable by allowing four periods of blocked 
time each week for half n year. History Is arranged to occupy 
the other half year, and much field work Is done in this subject 
also, though of a different kind. (There are hlstorlca sites 
and buildings ranging from stone circles to the industrial 
revolution.) Transport Is by school bus and school vans. 

Second-ye ar pupil s to ih.. school's field, centre during 
the first term for a -pTriod ct one week. The I.E/- camp wardens 
rather lightly employed In this tern, help to transport and tutor 
the parties on the first and last days of each visit. Thus s ops 
on both inward and outward journeys on two different routes glv; 
the children the opportunity to contrast other areas with both 
tholr school environment and with the Exmoor envlrontnent . At che 
centre the field studies Include geographical, historical and 
biological aspects In the natural 'whole' environment. The work 
is set out on work-Kheels provi.led by the- specialist staff working 
together. This onsures th..l anv member of staff ..an accompany 
the party without lears ab.-..t. l.ow m organize Held work. The 
results are used In a displny M tb.' centre and the school and 
each child prcducos ;» diary. 

A disusc-<l mine- in an Interesting. «eolo«i..-.l irea has an aun» 
of mystery, and m.-iM.^s a very tell.in- sottin>; l-r . Lr..! story 
...bout the uurd.-. ,. .InM .1. !<■ -^Is was thr.u. i. ;.. tin- .ane. 
This story rc«a.lis in M>ne v.tv ..flee five story >-.ii.u; hy the 
i hl Idrcn on I In i t i - t i.rn . 



Third-year pupils . Boys spend ten days at the camp on Kxinoor 
or al nn ndveiUiico centre. Tlu' work is a^aiu b.i.sed on loiuhiiuul 
subject worl< -sheds aiui is iollowoil bv ii wci-l. at the school's centre, 
which boys and girls attend in mixed groups. Hlslorlcal ami 
geographical sites are studied, and long walks play an important 
part in testing map-reading skills. 

In the fourth and fifth years residential experience drops out 
of the programme for traditional examination pupils, but the less 
able group, aiming to do a restricted Mode III CSE combined studies 
examination, visit both the school centre and the adventure centre. 
The girls also go to an LEA centre where a member of staff runs a 
special 'preparation for work' course. In these years the aim is 
rather different. Field work becomes a vehicle for widening tlie 
pupils' social experience and knowledge of society's patterns of 
organization. 

Sixth year . The sixth lorm, and espcciallv tlu- numb'-t nj stuifents 
working towards advanced level, is as yet small, but the basis of the 
A level course in geography is field work. The local villages are 
used for this, but weekends at the school's centre are also Important. 
Visits abroad widen the experience of geographical areas. The 
preliminary work in the first to -third years makes such experience 
abroad very useful, for none of the pupils is unfamiliar with the 
skills needed for advanced studies of a regional type. 

3. l.ivini |i i toKether 

The school has about five hundred boys an«l girls on the roll and is 
situated In a small coastal town in the north ol England in an area 
where traditional mining and sie<l works are running down. Memories 
of the inter-war depression years still colour parental attitudes to 
school and education and It has been a hard fight ro persuade pupils 
and parents that it is not always wise to take any job at fifteen. 
Social ediicatlcm and the quality <'f personal re lat i »Mish i in 
emphasized in all the '/ork ol the school. 

A disused school is acquired as a residential centre . The county 
education authority has a long-established policy of short residential 
courses for specialist purposes. Against this favourable background 
the school was able to obtain a disused school in a most beautiful 
valley; rent and rates are paid by the LEA which also provides an 
additional sum for building maintenance. With the LEA's financial 
support, and by its own efforts, the school modi fled the basic single 
school-room into a residential centre witli two dormitories with hot 
and cold waler, and a kiiihen with iw(^ cUiirir cookers. Work over 
about a year by grouf-s ol boys resulted in thr installation -l a 
floor, staircase and doors and neneral remvaiiuu and decoration. 
Girls made soft turnl shi nnJ^ '"'d hi'lp'd with decorating. Invaluable 
help with electrical work and plumbing, wa-. Kiven by the loial college 
of further education. The i- utr. w.is tur; i«luil partly by purchase of 
second-hand items and partly by j'i H ^• ^roni parents and others, 
including local firms. Final 1 v. .1 field adjoining the school was 
rented, and a stile constructed over the separating dry-stone wall. 



Local people^ not all of whom saw the school's arrival with 
favour ) were invited to the official opening. Parents were 
involved from the outset and, once the major part of the work 
had been completed, were encouraged to visit the centre; photo* 
graphs of the original state of the building gave proof of how 
much work had gone into its improvement. The centre is by no 
means luxurious, but it provides reasonable comfort and facilities^ 
although it has only one communal area on the ground floor and 
this often makes it difficult to avoid interfering with work when 
part of the area is cleared for meals. The contrast between 
conditions endured by the original working parties and those today 
is striking. 

School policy on residence . The number of pupils on the roll is 
small enough for the school to be able to offer all children the 
opportunity of at least one week's residence in the school centre 
in each year of school life. To this end one of the staff has 
accepted responsibility for general supervision of n savings scheme 
by which pupils, saving a small sum each week, arc able to pay the 
13 (1970) for a week's stay. This charge includes transport, mainly 
by the minibus which the school itself bought. Although not all 
form tcnchers can »>r will ^li, b.islcrilly cliiUlrtMi >4i> in form groups 
with the form teacher - the vital person in the pastoral organisa- 
tion of the school. In addition there are opportunities for special 
weeks or week-ends. One member of staff co-ordinates the use of 
the centre and keeps an eye on equipment and maintenance. 

The following arc some examples of work at this centre: 

rirst-year jiuptls ser stnii ip dirfir'Mir li^ht - * The teachers were 
better' 

The whole of a first-year alUability form ot eighteen girls and 
eight boys were accompanied by their form mistress, another teacher, 
a student attached to the form for teaching practice and two fourth- 
year girls to act as •house-mothers'* Because of shortage of 
accommodation the boys camped out In the adjoining field, except 
when driven indoors by a spell of exceptionally wet weather. 

The party was split into three groups based mainly on friend- 
ships. Three lines of study were followed. 

(a) The narrow-guage rnilw.^y: (i) its original purpose of ore- 
carrying; (11) visit t) the mines concerned: obtain samples 
of ores; (iii) n»ap i>l )rlginal route; (iv ) p'.»rnl larltics of 
this railway, (v' tr^ivel on the modrrn tourist nttracticn 
route (for all pupils). 

(b) Biological study ol a seUrted .n ea : (i) Idcnti f icatinn and 
study of plant nud aniinnl life; Mi) simple ecology. 

(c) Arts and cratts ot nature: (i) ippreciailon of natural beauty; 
(II) use of natural naterial f' r artistic ronposi t Ions , e,g. 
leaf prints, tlower arrangement^, (iii; sculpture, carving, 
sketching. 

In addition the whole party visited a nei^jhbourlng nature 
reserve . 
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week 



Each day one of the groups remained In the centre to attend Lo 
domestic duties under the general supervision of the house-mother. 
Duties Included cooking, by boys as well as girls. On the penul- 
timate evening, In spite of wet weather, the domestic group for the 
day prepared a barbecue and learnt something of the dlfflcultius of 
cooking outdoors. 

Spare time was spent reading, listening to records, outdoor 
games. 

Because this was a form unit taught In school by the form Lt-ichcr 
for about a third of the week, the work could be closely Integrated 
Into the general work of rhe form. Preparatory work, Including 
collecting together material, equipment and books, generated a great 
deal of enthusiasm. Following the visit the work was co-ordinated 
as much as possible and gaps filled In where necessary. The work 
done was exhibited In the school entrance hell where It could be 
seen by all pupils and visitors as well as by a separate meeting of 
parents of children In the form. 

One pupil's written comments serve to Indicate the Impact of the 

The week was not just a holiday It was like a working holiday. 
We done more work outdoors than we did working Indoors. My 
opinion Is that It Is a good Idea working outdoors tlian staying 
Indoors to work. I think that Instead of reading things In 
books you should get out and see for yourself. 

New experiences tor less able children - 'We listened to thu siler.ce' 

A complete remedial form (flrst-and second-year pupils^ was taken for 
a week by the form teacher acccmpanlfi! by his wife (a part- time 
teacher at the school) for part of the week and the headmaster's 
wife for the rest of the time. No formal programme was planned In 
advance, the teacher being accustomed In school to blocks of time 
with his group In which he could do what seemed suitable. Pupils 
were accustomed to simple field work In the immediate vicinity of 
the school and to working In groups or Individually as the situation, 
or they themselves, required. 

In general the week was one of gentle exercise rflth work 
deriving from observations made on walks over not too dlfflcjlt 
ground - natural history, simple geography, a Roman settlement - with 
Just enough difficult but safe scrambling to give a sense of adven- 
ture. Evenings were spent on the rented field playing rounders or 
other ball games, and after dinner all settled down to write up the 
day's events before indoor games, talk and reading until bedtime. 

Highlights, er seen In the diaries, were: 

(a) the Invitation from a local larwcr to spend a couple ol 
hours with him watching him use his do^, to round up sheep; 

(b) a visit tu the old church which gave rise to the quotation 
used as a heading: 

(c) a trip on the narr"v.'-«uaK».' railway. 
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All the pupils reacted extremely well with the exception oi 
one girl who was very highly strung, temperamental and rather 
unstable; even so she would not go home when her parents called 
to see the group* 

A natural leader developed In one of the first-year girls 
who, unasked, took a definite lead In helping the group with 
words, spelling and memorised Information during the evening 
dlary-wrltlng session* 

The headmaster commented that the week was a real reflection 
of the attitude of the teacher to his form: his concern to help 
all to settle down and to gain from the experience; his care to 
ensure fair play without this being too obvious or obtrusive. 

Adaptability neecied on an outdoor activities conrsi - - 'Wet and 
windy' 

An outdoor activities week was run for third- cnu! i<nirth-year 
pupils by the physical education master and mistress, both very 
experienced In outdoor activities (one had a mountain leadership 
certificate). LEA regulations required a ratio of two staff to 
ten pupils for this sort of work so. In order to try to ensure 
maximum value for staff time, the seven boys and three girls were 
selected by the staff on the basis of Interest already shown, 
reliability and physical and mental capability* None had any 
real experience of this work, but preliminary training In map 
and compass work was given In school* Only three girls were 
chosen because they could form a tent unit* in addition two 
fourth-year girls accompanied the party to attend to the running 
of the centre. 

Preliminary letters to parents stated the general pattern of 
activities proposed and made clear the requirements for equipment 
and clothing, the safety aspects being stressed to pupils and 
parents* Direct personal contact was made with parents In cases 
of uncertainty and difficulty. Protective helmets to wear for 
the Introduction to poL-holluy wore lorthcotning Irom families and 
I'rom Industry, and tlie school wou has an adequate collection of 
these* Climbing; boots liad to hL* hired for all but one boy* 

The activity started as soon as the children left school; 
they had to make their own way by service bus, then on foot to 
a spot Indicated by a map reference, where the staff met them 
after taking food and the heavy kit to the centre* The map 
reference was near to one of the few pot-holes In the district 
and therefore an easy hut exciting Introduction for nil the 
children* 

On the first evening a night route- finding exercise, with 
staff, was not only a novelty and valuable In Itsi'lf, but also 
helped to eliminate the pupils' usual fltst night diltlculty ol 
going to sleep* 
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The need for flexibility was evident on the second day. Rock- 
climbings with assistance from members of a local mountain rescue 
team, was cancelled because of had weather ^ and simple map and 
compass work substituted. Then the weather Improved and to counter- 
act disappointment the overnight camp was brought forward a day. 
This was not a normal camp but Involved sleeping on polythene 
sheets under the fly sheet only. It rained continuously so everyone 
was up early and back to the centre for breakfast leaving the tents 
pitched for the next evLMiing. 

While clothes and sleeping h/igs were drying out at the- centre 
the party went to the nearby outward bound school and spent the 
morning on the ropes course , one of the most popular of the week's 
activities. In the afternoon canoeing was practised. 

That evening the camp site was altered, partly to allow for the 
change In wind direction; so there was another opportunity fur site 
selection. Two of the buys slept In a stone bivouac, built against 
a large boulder by the outward bound school, and so had yet another 
experience. But again It rained and by the time staff were awake 
the girls had packed up and were ready to return to the centre! 

While the children were drying out and changing their clothes, 
the master set up a simple orienteering course exercise, with points 
for collecting cards and time penalties. This was done with 
enthusiasm. There was more canoeing In the afternoon and again the 
weather turned very wet. The Intention had been to camp overnight 
at a higher level and another of the schoul staff (a member of a 
mountain rescue team) was coming out from the other direction to 
help with this. As he had to be contacted before 4 pm a decision 
to cancel had to be made early In the day. However ^ the social 
evening In the centre was enjoyed by all, as was the first dry night 
In bed. 

During the week the children compiled their own booklets on 
outdoor activities and so accumulated a useful amount of information 
on flrst-*dld, mountain code, canoeing theory and practice, rock 
climbing, caving, special clothing, equipment and above all saloty, 
based now on flrst-^hand experience. 

Safety was uppermost in tht; minds of the teachers, whf drew 
attention to the following features 

(a) some pre-vlsit training and instruction wen- ^iven. 

(b) all the pupils were properly equipped; 

(c) the work was done in Jnrte; 

(d) the programme whs adapted to tlie wocitlier conditions; 

(e) the good pupi 1 -f^ta I io ju*qtiife^)y the LEA was (nrtlier 
Improved for rt)ek i limh^>/g nfid hi^liet level camping; 

and In the ex. a It was "considered wiser to cancel these. 
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The staff were more than satisfied that they had achieved their 
aims of giving the children experience of a range of outdoor 
activities; and adding to the children's experience of living 
together ) co-operating with and helping one another. This was 
supported by the facts that: two of the party elected to go on 
an outdoor activities course organized by the LEA and available 
to all schools in the county; another four Joined a party going 
with the physical education master to Scotland for climbing, 
canoeing, sailing; and one girl Joined in week-end visits with 
another school with a centre in the same district. 

'I think it's a great idea for two schools to get together' 
Week-end visits in collaboration with another school with a 
centre a few miles away have been greatly enjoyed by pupils of 
both schools. Friday night is spent at one centre, Saturday 
is spent in walking to the other centre and all return home on 
Sunday. Joint participation in walking, cooking, living and 
general recreation has helped to broaden the experience of those 
taking part. 

Other residential facilities and opportunities ; 

(a) An annual trip abroad. 

(b) C ourses offered by the LEA for those with special skills 
and/ov interests. Usually two or three places (generally for 
pupils in fourth year and above) are allocated to each school. 
Courses, staffed partly by advisers or full-time instructors 
and partly by staff from schools, have been run in outdoor 
activities; English, including drama; music - applicants arc 
given a test of ability to play an instrument; natural history; 
agriculture; surveying. Such courses extend experience already 
gained at the school centre and give the opportunity to mix with 
young people from several schools; il is noticeable, however, 
that rarely is a pupil willing to go alone on such a course. 

(c) Camping. The school has thret dinghies and, through 
membership of the county sailing association, has the use of 
other dinghies on a number of occasions during the year, in 
addition to day or evening sailing sessions, three or four week- 
end camps are held at the sailing centre as well as a four- or 
five-day camp at the beginning of the summer holiday. As 
attendance Is available to all age groups there is a continuous 
supply of experienced pupils, both in camping and sailing, to 
assist 3taff in bringing on the newcomers, the Uss experienced 
and the less skilful. The older pupils have frequent opportunities 
of developing leadership and a sense of real responsibility. Work 
for the Duke of Edinburgh's Scheme also involves camping. 

(d) The LEA residential centre . The LEA proviiles two centres; 
the one used by thr si*h(W)l w;i'; sniri)! hotel, lo which exten^;lonH 
had been added to ^Ive more space lor leisure nnd work. The full* 
time warden and his wife arc i(»nccrned only with the domestic 
aspects of the centre. 

The school mfl!^e5t reKular wse ol the centre, usually limiteJ 
to two weeks a yef:r beeause oj the heavy demand. Ori^unally it was 



found Invaluable in welding into a unit fourth-year pupils who had 
transferred from various other schools in the area for the school's 
extended course. Now it is used mainly by fourth- nnd tilih-yenr 
pupils for the field work which is part of their Mode III CSE 
biology examination; one such course has been described in Chapter 
II (see pp.22- 3). 



Assessment of the success of this residential work is not easy. The 
fact that the school staff as a whole has accepted either the hard 
work of organizing weeks in residence or the additional teaching 
load for colleagues at the centre suggests that they feel it is 
worth while. The general enthusiasm of pupils for all aspects ol 
centre life and work can be seen by a visitor. Some attempt is made 
to record a pupil's response to the residential experience without 
increasing seriously the burden of report writing. Pupils' diaries 
and other writings are revealing. A few attempts at questionnaires 
completed by children have produced interesting results but lead to 
no definite conclusions. 

Three lines of future development are seen by the school: 

(a) Improvement of accommodation including extension of the 
kitchen and improved sanitary and cloakroom facilities. 

(b) Continued growth of resource materials; a variety of 
materials has been accumulated; as needs are becoming 
clear the hope is to develop fuller and better organized 
resources (staff time is the problem). 

(c) Possible refinement of both short- .ind long-lerm cvalua-* 
tion; this also depends upon time and the availability 
of expert help and advice. 

The staff feel that the resideatial experience available co 
the pupils has made a major contribution to the quality and range of 
educational experience provided by the school. The links established 
with parents are a further important outcome. 

4. An attempt to counteract «i ruslrictud environmeiU - ' Con fi dunce 
through cha I Icngc * 

The school policy and attitude reflect very closely the interests 
and experience of the headmasteri who is an expert climber , expe-> 
rienced walker and part-lime warden of a National Park. The policy 
is also closely related to the headmaster's assessment of the social 
background of the catchment area. Mainly, but not entirely) this 
is a council estate, some three miles outside the town, created by 
clearing the very old central area. Transport to and from the town 
was for a long time inadequate and expensive. During the summer 
there is a considerable demand Cor labour In the hotel and catering 
industry, which affects out-of-school activities for some young 
people. 

The school deliberately sets out to touniernct these restricted 
horizons by establishing close personal relationships and the 
building up of confidence. This is attempted, in part, by organizing 



Che teaching in mixed ability groups and using a team- teaching, 
integrated studies approach in the humanities in the first 
three years. During the first two years the humanities pro- 
gramme includes a number of outside activities of a fairly locnl 
nature; for example, Roman Britain was one term's project using 
as starting-points local evidence of Roman occupation. The 
outside activities are carried out in form units usually broken 
into groups, so that confidence is built up In meeting people 
and taking decisions. 

The school has Its own outdoor pursuits centre In a disused 
railway station in the development of which the pupils have taken 
an active part. 

The range of activities . Outdoor skills In camping, walking 
surveying, canoeing and sailing are developed through gradual 
training and through them confidence grows. For example, first- 
year pupils when staying at the school's centre for a week ta/e 
part in walks of five to ten miles, second-year pupils, ten to 
fifteen miles and third-year pupils, fifteen to twenty miles, 
planned by themselves. A similar progression of skills can be 
seen In the compass and map-work so that, in the third year, 
pupils should be able to navigate short distances by compass at 
night. All years In the school use the school centre at some 
stage during the year; first-year pupils spend every night in the 
centre while third-year pupils have more nights under canvas. 
Also in the first year children stay at an LEA centre to carry 
out field studies in biology, geography, history; In the second 
year pot-holing and hill-climbing activities are the basis of a 
week in camp. 

The third year Is known to the school as 'adventure year' 
when pupils take part in week-end camps for small groups, in 
places chosen by the groups. These groups are not permanently 
supervised by staff but are subject to 'lightning visits' at any 
time. Because the pupils have to look after themselves so much 
during the adventure year there is a great emphasis on safety 
training and survival techniques. Other third-year adventure 
activities include participation in a long-established walk open 
to anyone and certificated if successfully completed; canoeing; 
sea-sailing; attendance at guest-houses. All culminate in the 
overnight sleeping-out exercise, the peak of the adventure 
activity aimed at establishing close, penaanent relationships 
between staff and pupils who have shared the experience of 
spending the night outside, protected only by n sleeping bag in 
a polythene bag laid on the heather, after having walked twenty 
miles during the day. A cup of cocoa for supper and coffee at 
dawn are followed by breakfast nt the school's centre. The rest 
of this adventure week Is spent it tht- centre taking part in 
night hikes as well ns a variety of day-time activities Including 
Independent land surveying. The cost of the week is Cl 10s (1970) 
Cel. 50] ; the LEA pays expenses of puplU when necessary. Equip- 
ment is made In school by the doinesllc science and handicraft 
departments or bought out ol the school allowance. 
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In the fourth and flL'th years the school begins to coiicentratc 
on examination work but not to the exclusion of adventure and out* 
door activities* Art, geography and history groups use the school's 
centre for local study projects; non«exainlnatlon pupils carry out 
a social service programme, helping to maintain and Improve the 
centre* All have an opportunity of adventure activities further 
afield, In Scotland, walking the Pennine Way, or taking part in work 
camps In forestry districts* 

These experiences give rise to a variety ol ideas and responses 
which stimulate creative wrilini;, ski tcluiiK aiul work in oi^u r an 
forms, some role-playing in association with li>cal unqiiirif- as v;cll 
as the academic gains 1 roni liH'al y.ludv wurk. In the earlv mnm; 
the experiences are associated with thomes such as Ci>nu«iunicat ii^isi 
explorations, leisure and recreation, which lorni part oi ihc humanities 
curriculum, and make more eflecLlve the implementation : !io scf.ool 
policy of mixecl-ablllty group teaching. 

The fact that staff share this Intense set of experiences helps 
to reassure apprehensive pupils, particularly during the sleeping- 
out night, and to develop trust and respect between pupils and 
teacher* 

The capabilities of staff In the skills required for such out- 
of-8chooI work and their attitude towards pupils are thought by the 
headmaster to be of paramount importance. Having established his 
policy he has endeavoured with new staff to appoint those he feels 
can contribute to this confidence-developing work. 



IV. SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



The range of use of short-stay residential experience for pupils Is so 
wide and varied as almost to defy attempts at classification. Variables 
Involved Include size of school, attitude of LEA, enthusiasm of staff, 
nature of premises available, financial background of the school popula- 
tion. Each school visited had carefully thought out a policy, whether 
It offered only a one week's courM- or aLLcmpteil .1 continuous series of 
courses throughout the year. 

A. Constraints and opportunities 

Accomniodallon 

Frequency of opportunity for residential work Is often determined by 
the availability of LEA centres which are usually faced with a heavy 
demand, especially If, as Is sometimes the case, they are primarily 
youth service centres. 

In the majority of schools seen residential experience was an 
accepted feature of life. Most of the Individual examples of Chapter 
II were part of a varied pattern of experience ranging from tours of 
games teams to exchange arrangements with continental schools. Where 
the more formal short-stay experience is considered schools have often 
had to decide at what stage In the school It should be arranged. Even 
a school with Its own centre may have to face this problem; a smallish 
school can offer an annual stay to each child whereas a large school 
would find this Impossible. 

A more detailed consideration of accommodation and equipment will 
be found In Out and About , chapter VI. 

Staff 

All schools have had to give serious thought to the U»nd of residential 
work that can reasonably be carried by staff. Reference has been made 
to the burden on staffing which, if not covered by a f.iirly good school 
staffing ratio and/or provision of additional temporary assistance, can 
have a serious effect on the morale .)f the whole staff. The fundamental 
nature of the headteacher ' s attitude is so obvious that if has not been 
emphasized, but It Is over this question of stafJ morale that his work 
Is most lmpor»-f It, not only in deciding hi)w much residential course 
work should be undertaken and when and for whom it should bi- organized, 
but also In developing In the staff an understanding and appreciation 
of the value of the work done. 

Residential work has frequently ^rovn naturally ^'iit "f •> full 
programme of school visits, in whirh nil or most staff h.ivc participated. 
They are so accustomed te the timetable adjustments necessary that their 
absence for longer p Tlodj; makes little impact, particularly if ali 



staff and pupils are brought up In the belief that pupils can work 
profitably by themselves if suitable work has been set. Staff meetings 
CO plan and discuss visits In general, exhibitions of work done, reports 
on individual and group reactions all help to create a unity of thought 
among staff. It has to be accepted that some staff are unable to be 
away from home because of family and other commitments, while others are 
not personally interested in or suited for residential work. Such 
members usually appreciate that a week of continuous, twenty-four-hour day 
responsibility is not a soft option from work in school and, once 
convinced of the value of what is being attempted, can see themselves 
as having a very real contribution to make by supervisory work in school 
for absent colleagues. 

This effect upon the continuity of school work of the absence of 
staff and children is one which looms large in the minds of many teachers 
and heads, especially where examination groups and subjects are concerned. 
In one of the exan^les the school has a regular arrangement with a college 
of education for the participation of students at the residential centre 
throughout the year. Not only does this help to ease the burden on the 
staff in residence but, if done thoroughly and seen as an Important 
contribution to the student's training, it can help In producing new 
teachers Interested In and knowledgeable about residential work. The 
success of the residential work In many schools has steamed from their 
being able to appoint such teachers. 

Since the success of residential work depends almost completely upon 
the quality and attitude of staff and since It lotoses a considerable 
burden of responsibility, most schools allow staff themselves to form 
their own teams, the members of which respect one another and get on well 
together. A head may have to be alert to any doubtful pairings or groupings, 
perhaps where discipline Is concerned, and also try to ensure a blend of 
both teaching anJ residential experience. 

The ratio of staff to pupils for various activities Is usually laid 
down In regulations of LEAs and Is much higher than for school; for the 
outdoor pursuits with a greater element of risk an even higher ratio is 
needed. Such regulations must of course be adhered to and staff must work 
well irithln the limits of their experience and not put pupils at risk. 
Some authorities allow a school to employ temporary staff. If obtainable, 
to replace some of those away but In most schools the staff left behind 
have to carry the extra teaching load. This Is where skill In getting all 
staff to see the value of their personal contribution is so Important. 

Insurance 

Details of LEA arrangements for Insurance for all Involved In residential 
work should be carefully studied and additional cover taken out If 
necessary. Parents should be advised about the limits of cover where 
accidents to children are concerned. For Information on insurance, and 
iispH^ts of safety in ticldwork more generally, reference to Out and About , 
Specially chapter IV, is strongly recommended. 

Pupils and parents 

Most of the schools have a general policy on which pupils go to centres, 
but this varies according to the number of visits possible. A school 
which can book an LEA centre for only one week in the year has a difficult 



choice to make and priority ia uaually given either to the young 
achooUleaver prograinmi> or to field work for examination purposes* 
Where more frequent use of a centre is possible i sending school 
groups, either forms or subject groups, is generally preferred to 
ensure that the accompanying staff are directly involved in the 
work and not Just operating someone else^s scheme. 

Some schools aim to give each child at least one opportunity, 
in some cases one in every school year, of residential experience. 
Ensuring that all children take advantage of the opportunity ih 
not always easy, especially with regard to cost and clothing. Mo8t 
schools visited had tackled this, sometimes by use of school funds, 
sometimes with help from parent-teacher associations, sometimes 
through local authority welfare arrangements. Some LEA arrangements 
appeared to be cumbersome but others give headteachers a free hand 
in nominating pupils they know to be In real need of help. Many 
families appear to appreciate a savings scheme through which the 
cost of visits Is accumulated painlessly throughout the year. 

Schools make their demands for clothing as simple as possible 
but for more dangerous activities, such as rock climbing or high 
fell walking, safety considerations dictate more rigorous require- 
ments; for example, in the view of many experts'^ Jeans are not 
suitable for mountain work, climbing boots are necessary for rock 
climbing, safety helmets for pot-holing. Over the years many schools 
have managed to collect items iriiich are made available as required. 
Many LEAa have stocks of equipment from which schools can borrow; 
falling this it can often be hired. 

Much of the preliminary work involves parental contacts. Many 
of the schools use visits as a useful way of establishing relation- 
ships with parents and attempt to see personally as many as possible 
of parents of children going on a visit. This enables the real 
purpose of the work to be explained, questions to be answered, and 
co-operation to be gained. Opinions vary as to the value and 
desirability of parental visits to a centre or camp while the 
children are in residence and a decision often depends upon the 
nature and location of the centre. 

Schools become aware of any Kpecial cases requiriiiK cnre, either 
through contacts with parents or sometimes by me;ins ol a quick medical 
check by the school nurse and doctor. 



B. Planning 

Booking 

A school using centres other than its owo h«is to plan well in advance 
even if only for booking the accommodation: some authorities book 
their centres up to two years in advance. In all cases It is advisable 
to have the broad plan of residential arrangements available well in 
advance so that all concerned^ especially school staff, are aware of 
the pattern and know what sort of Interruption is to be expected to 
normal timetable and teaching programme. They may also be able to 



^ *8ee Safety on Mountains (Central Council of Physical Recreation, 1964), p. 8. 



c^uggest what part they can play or how they may be able to use any 
particular visit* 

Fatniliarity with centre 

Where a school has its own centre, accommodation and facilities an* 
well known and It is an easy task to inlroduce nuw members ot stall io 
premises and philosophy, encouraging them to think of the contribution 
tt < y can make* 

In other cases it is vital that staff should acquaint tiu*niselvi.*s 
with the centre they propose to use and be satisfied that it suits their 
purpose. With LEA centres this is usually easy, but distant centres, or 
those belonging to various organizations, may present difficulties. It 
iS| however, even more important to overcome these if a profitable visit 
is to be expected. A stay in London can be ruined by the wrong sort of 
accommodation; a field*work week can be ruined through lack of space in 
which to work indoors* Knowledge of the area visited is fundamental to 
successful planning and full use of the potential of the environment. 
It is here that the centre wardens (if any) can play an important part* 
In order to preserve good relations with local people and to protect 
sensitive habitats, a warden's advice or decision over areas which are 
not to be visited should always be followed* 

When the warden is appointed purely to handle domestic affairs, 
school staff have to make themselves responsible for all aspects of 
educational organization. A warden who is a trained teacher, especially 
if he has been in the post for some time, can be a great help to school 
staff, as has been indicated or implied in some of our examples, when 
co-operation results in a much broader, stimulating pattern of work* 

Whether through contact with a warden or other means it is useful 
to know what sort of work has been done before in that particular area 
to avoid over-iisf cither of iintur.il resmirrt^ *»r the equally '.ilu.ible 
reserves of good-will in the local community* Even knowing v;hi(h land- 
owners are unsympathetic can avoid embarrassing situations* Contacts 
with other schools car be fruitful not only in gaining local knowledge 
but often in collaboration over records. 

The programme 

Each unit of residential work will have its own specific objectives, 
developed from the broad aims of the school* in some of the examples 
described they are stated explicitly* In others, nlthough staff were 
quite clear as to what they were trying to do, the objectives wore not 
stated* The identification of objectives and evaluation with reference 
to them were recognized as being of great importance in planning pro- 
grammes of residential work and in effective preparation and follow-up 
in school. 

In planning the programme for the visit, ^clvx^ls vary betw*:en the 
extremes of a firm fixed timetable ('^ssentiai where part-time help from 
outsiders is used) to a general statement of the overall plan* Where 
outdoor work is concerned most proRrnnmes accept that British we.ither 
do^s not always allow a firm forecast of what will be done. The speci.il 
interests of staff are usually catered for and most progratnmes attempt 
to provide a framework within whirh any pupil's interests or enthusiasms 
can be allowed to develop* In fact the aim to involve the pupils 
directly in the development of their own work is the principal ;)ne in 
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much of the organization met with, the reaulting motivation and self- 
reliance being considered more valuable than covering a unit of work 
predetermined by the teachers. Such flexibility also affords ihn 
chance for leadership and individual and group responsibility. 

A lot of thought is usually given to adapting work to the ability 
and age of the pupils. This calls for hard preparation and good 
powers of anticipation on Lhe part of staff, especially when all- 
ability groups are taken on a course. Some children may identify 
trees from pictures and descriptions of the relatively few known to 
be found in the area while others in the same group may be challenged 
by the possibility of using a more comprehensive, scientifically- 
constructed key. The accumulation within the school of ideas and 
examples of this :ype of approach eases the overall load of work and 
acts as a* useful channel tor interchange of experience. 

When several visits are made by the same child there may be a 
very real problem of ensuring a progression, rather than a repetition, 
of experience in work, social development, responsibility and rela- 
tionships. Progression in work is an idea with which teachers are 
familiar but thought may need to be given to what precisely constitutes 
progress in the other facets of a stay at a residential centre. The 
whole staff should ensure that all concerned understand the problem. 
In addition, those actively engaged in the residential work are helped 
in their task of co-ordination, if they know clearly what has been done 
or is to be done, so that each unit of experience for each child can be 
seen as fitting int4) a coherent developmental framework. 

Integration with school work 

Where a form or subject group is involved it is common practice to have 
thorough preparation in school so that what is done under residential 
conditions forms an integral part of the children's school work. Such 
preliminaries may be in straighl forward information, in child centred 
planning, in training in skills of field work, map reading, cooking, 
tape recording, and can generate a great deal of enthusiasm and 
corporate involvement, especially if this is the group's first visit. 

Composite groups drawn from a number of school groups, or even 
years, are less easily fitted into preparatory work although many 
schools make arrangements for this. In some cases a deliberate policy 
is adopted of avoiding anticipation of the matter of the course, leaving 
the activities to make their own impact as a series of new experiences 
in a new situation. The boys in our first example of leisure based 
courses were asked about the desirability of preparation and, as is so 
often the case, were about equally divided between those who enjoyed 
meeting most things new ^ind those who felt th»»y could have done more 
•real activity* if they had been equipped with some baslt skills. 

Many of the more experieneed schools Imm j i vi iinMi fiMnght to 
the records* required from pupils ncc«>rdiny to ajte and ability and 
relate these to the nature ol the ciuirse /ind its purpose. Wor'( for 
examinations is usually Liirly clear cut. In some cases written or 
pictorial work Is mainly nsked Jor a?; a ne.uis of oblninin^ ^ direct 
or oblique indication of pupil reaction. Some records are scientific, 
factual, analytical; while* siMtie stalT use the stimulus of the new 
environment for creative work iii Knglish, art, music • mo\/e<mnt. The 
product may be a single di.nn.ttic Miusical pertormiip<< i>r it may be 
^ recorded and used as a sta < point for work In the wteks alter the 
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return to school (as in Chapter II, examples A3 and BI). 



All the schools seen expected the effect of a residential visit 
to bo felt when the pupils returned to school and would indeed have 
considered their efforts to have failed if this were not the case. A 
change in attitude cannot be overlooked, nor can improved relationships 
between teacher and children, nor can increased enthusiasm for work in 
general. Much work, because it fits into the school work of the 
children, carries on and develops naturally on the return although the 
danger of allowing mere completion of work to go on for too long is 
recognised. Frequently the products of a visit are put together to 
form a display, sometimes solely for class benefit to give a sense of 
unity and a pride in the quantity and quality achieved; but usually at 
least the rest of the school and parents are invited to see it. 



C>_ C o«ordl natiqn 

It is common practice for one member of staff to undertake a general 
co-ordinating function, planning the diary of use, helping with the 
organisation, supervising the maintenance of equipment dents, canoes, 
clothing, the school's own centre) and attempting to ensure that all 
goes smoothly and efficiently. Not all schools are able to timetable 
the co^ordlnator in such a way as in the first example in Chapter IT I, 
but this Is obviously a worthwhile aim. 
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V. APPRAISAL OF RESIDENTIAL EXPERIENCE 



Before proceeding to an appraisal of aspects of residential work It 
is essential to consider its place in the education of the individual 
pupil in the light of the general philosophy of the school. What can 
residential experience contribute that could not be achieved as well 
in the normal school situation? In Chapter I the important factors 
in residential course experience are summarized as follows: 

(a) Social experience arising out of the reality of living, 
away from home and family , as a member of a small community 
in a different environment with opportunities for developing 
contacts with adults , not only teachers , in an atmosphere 
different from that of school. 

(b) Personal development that comes from having to adapt to new 
conditions and different methods of working - whether 
particular facets of personal development are deliberately 
planned for will depend upon the approach which staff and 
school adopt. 

(c) Academic aspects which will vary widely according to the 
subject and the nature o£ the work carried out but which » 
if the time and energy expended are to be Just 1 fled , offer 
something that cannot be done equally well in school. 

Once the place of residential experience in the educational pattern 
has been clarified by the schooK three approaches to appraisal of what 
is actually done suggest themselves: 

(a) the efftct upon the development of the Individual pupil: 

(b) the assessment by pupils and staff of individual aspects 
of residential experience: 

(c) the opinions of those outside school: parents, governors. 
LEA, employers, the local community. 

These are interrelated and contribute to a network oi cumulative opinion 
and assessment, not always easy tn obtain hut invaluable to all. 

Then the question mlj^ht be asked; what in the outcome ol residential 
work and what use is to be made ot it? Fuller knowledge of a pupil is 
of little value unless use Is made of it, on return to school, to improve 
the quality of education for him. In the light of what is learnt, 
objecti/es of residential work rtnd ol work in school rray have to be 
modified, methods adjusted and attitudes altered. 



The staff of the school are particularly concerned with many 
aspects of personal development of pupils and welcome new dimensions 
often seen as a result of residential work* Although attempts have 
been made In some of the schools to use various scales of personal 
assessment these are probably too time consuming for most teachers 
Staff assessment of pupils Is therefore mainly subjective and based 
upon first-hand observation; work* for which the teacher Is equipped 
by training and experience. Initiative and self •reliance In coping 
with unfamiliar situational ability to organise own work, preference 
for working alone or In a group, qualities of leadership, social 
competence, enthusiasm for different types of work, motivation, 
relationships with other pupils and with adults - all these are 
considered as qualltiett well seen In the residential situation. 

When a course has specific objectives such as giving training In 
particular skills, developing powers of leadership or encouraging 
aesthetic sensitivity, or Is concerned more particularly with a subject. 
It Is not difficult to record each pupil's level of success on a simple 
scale. For general work a check-list of possible results, which does 
not overlook these more specialized aspects, can be useful. Such a 
Hat will change with experience and as a result of discussion, a 
healthy procedure In that the outlook of all staff will be broadened. 

Usually in the schools the knowledge gained as a result of 
residential work is filed and all staff, especially those who for some 
reason do not participate personally, should be kept up to date with 
information of what is done and their views sought concerning changed 
attitudes of pupils to school life and work. This is where the head 
or co-ordinating teacher can play a vital part. There can, however, 
be a danger of reports becoming almost more important than the work 
and occupying too much staff time. 

As consumers, the pupils* contribution to course appraisal should 
not be Ignored* Most work includes some opportunity for children to 
record their Impressions either directly or indirectly. A diary Is a 
common feature, but even the way in which work is %nrltten up or 
presented can contribute greatly to an understanding of the pupil's 
point of view* Casual comments made by puplU during their work 
and play are a valuable source of inform* ion and opinion for the 
teacher wishing to assess the value, or otherwise, of what is being 
done. Work designed for older pupils often has an emphasis oi: discussion* 
in small groups or as a whole party, of all aspects of the stay. Post- 
course essays asking for pupils' oplr ns are ofteti illuminating; so too 
are questionnaires devised by staff to determine the reactions of pupils 
to their experience. 

Used with care the views of pupils can make an invaluable contribution 
to the healthy development and growth of residential provision. It must 
be borne in mind that a child's response depends upon a number of factors, 
including a desire to please teacher or reluctance to present a view 
different from that of the group. When the comments of pupils are 
analysed it is often difficult to decide on the course of action, since 
opinions usually cover the complete range: 'the food was awful' « 'the 
food was excellent', 'a very interesting speaker*, 'dead boring'. Group 
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discussions often reflect the views of the dominant member; in an 
example one group thought there should be many more walks wh' 
another thought walks should be cut. It is usually possible to gain 
an insight into an individual's reactions andi although modification 
of the arrangements may not be necessary « another point to watch has 
been brought out . 

One obvious indication of success or failure, from the children's 
point of view, is how many continue with interests generated, or 
elect to make a further visit. Perhaps more important Is why they go, 
or do not go. Although some choose to return because they see it as 
a rather soft option* a sort of holiday from school « it does not 
necessirfly follow that Lhev do not work well when there. Those who 
opt out of subsequent visits may do so for a variety of reasons not 
directly associated with dislike; older girls may be required at home; 
children may be working on a newspaper round; family finance may not 
allow it. 

Parents also can contribute to the general appraisal of the 
experiences their children have had. Some schools welcome visits by 
parents to the centre; most i\ave meetings at which residential work 
is discussed before or after the event. The child's remarks to his 
pareuts« or the parents' observations of change in attitude and 
behaviour can give a new angle. 

There is much on record concerning the outcome of residential 
work in terms of improvements in staff-*pupil relationships* attitudes 
to school and work, pupil involvement and motivation, and knowledge 
of the pupil at work and play. SometimeSi not always, some of this 
is transferred to the school record or report and gives more depth 
to the picture of the child as an individual. All too frequently it 
is noted that a difficult boy (or girl) was splendid at camp or at a 
residential centre hut reverted to type on return to school, in 
attitude to both school and work. Is there any possibility of using 
the added insight into a child's personality when he returns to school 
to build on the improvement shown in the residential situation? It 
does happen with individual pupils in relation to individual members 
of staff, especially where timetabling is such that the teacher has 
a large portion of the week with the pupil, as is often the case with 
first-* or second-*year forms or leavers' groups But can some elements 
of the residential work be incorporated into timetabling for some 
pupils at least to give them a greater sense of purpose and involvement 
in their general school work? 

A babic question, to which there appears to be no conclusive 
answer, is whether n .single period ol residence is of any lasting 
value, especially it it comes near the end uf a pupil's school life. 
It all the claims made of improved relationships are valid, is this 
an argument for giving the experience earlier in a child's school life 
so that all can profit fiom the improvement? What time gap between 
experiences is desirable to provide reinforcement without the risk of 
over- familiarity and boredom? The accumulation of evidence and 
opinions on this will be of value. 



Residential work can benefit from the understanding and involvement 
of a wide range of people outside the school. Parents have been men- 
tioned but governorb) LEA representatives, employers and people in the 
neighbourhood of the centre are all valuable allies in the work, and 
their views may be very useful in guiding development. In the early 
stagesi however, as with parents, the main task is to help them to under- 
stand fully what is being attempted. The head's reports to governors 
could include programmes of courses. Thr^ LEA similarly can be kept 
informed and advisers brought in to help with planning where appropriate. 
Employers and the careers officers will value the improved knowledge of 
personal qualities. The co-operation of local people, with whom children 
will be in frequent contact, is essential , not only for sympathetic 
understanding but also for the contribution they can make in providing 
assistance, local knowledge, enthusiasm and additional opportunities for 
adult contacts. Not only are these valuable in themselves but they are 
essential if one of the objectives is to try to lead children to a fuller 
understanding of a different way of life. 

There is nothing better than personal contact for this spreading of 
understanding, but meetings of groups for a variety of purposes can help. 
An exhibition is a useful means of presenting the work done to a wider 
audience. There is perhaps the danger that, in presenting owly the 
tangible and visible products of, say, a week's work, the casual visitor 
will fail to appreciate the intangibles valued so much by the staff and 
pupils involved. A deliberate effort may be necessary to ensure that 
visitors are encouraged to look beyond what is on show and to understand 
the broader educational aims. Exhibitions do encourage the production 
of high quality work in presentation and content, and are a safeguard, 
if one is needed, with regard to the preservation of standards. The 
presence of pupils to talk about their work and experiences furthers the 
purpose of the residential experience. 

Contacts with people from outside schools are most profitable if 
communication is two-way. The school can learn much from outsiders and 
can create the atmosphere in which its own work in this very difficult 
area of education can be more fully understood and appreciated. 

The schools vary in tlie degree to which they invite outside i^eoplc 
to visit groups in residence. Some have found visits disruptive and 
upsetting to children. Others keep open house and encourage the partic- 
ipation of people with special skills or enthusiasm. Schools with their 
own centres have often benefited m;)terlnlly m\\ as in goodwill by 
involving parents and others in aspects of centre development and 
maintenance; the informality of contact often leads to a clearer appreci- 
ation by staff and parents of each others^ poijits of view. 

All these contacts are a form of appraisal and most schools find 
interest and value in the opinion ot the non-t^achlng community. 

In most schools the use made of any assessment material, from what- 
ever source, tends to be on an informal basis, but seems no less effective 
because of ^nis. There were in schools visited two examples of more 
formal arrangements: 
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(a) In the example entitled 'Education for and through leisure* 
(Chapter II, cxanijilc (:2 ^ ihurc* I?. .1 hriet /kcoumi «m i co- 
operative eflori hy four scho(»ls nieetlnj^ in .1 leactifrr»' centre* 
la connider the profileni ol leisure actlvitits lor children. 
The course they devised wan tried cnit hy one ol \\w scliool:.. 

.18 dencrlbed, and t lie results. incliidiuK' \i\\u* reii>ulniKs ol Mie 
residential group dlscuaHlontt, were used as the basis ior 
further discussion by teachers from the four schools and 
modification and improvement of the course for use by all. 

(b) The rirst of the brld^iiuK coursi^h iiihapter II, Ml ^ umn f l)e 
product of a co-operative effort between the stall i»t the two 
schools and the conmunity and industrial representatives 
involved. Each course produced staff views, the results of 
children's discussions and the response of pupils to a compre- 
hensive questionnaire. At post course meetings these were 
analysed and preliminary plans tor future courses made, taking 
into account the views of all concerned. A very real attempt 
was made to respond to the comments and suggestions of the 
pupils. 

A summary of the pattern of events is* 

(a) Formulation of (i) the broad aims and objectives of the school; 

(ii) the place of short-stay residential experience 
in this general policy. 

(b) Implementation (1) the broad strategy for short-stay residential 

experience : 

(ii) consideration of specific objectives of each 
unit of work; 
(iil) detailed planning of individual units: 
Civ) the running of each coutse; 
(v) feedback from the residential centre to the 
school for possible follow-up either in school 
or on subsequent courses. 

(c) Appraisal, continuously, at each oi the above levels leading to 
modifications, as necessary, at each stage. In this way, as in all 
other aspects of school work, it is ensured that the whole system 
is dynamic, flexible and sensitive to the ever-changing needs of 
the pupils. 
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